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A LOST 


IDEAL”. 


By ANNIE S. SWAN, 
Avrnor or “ Atpersypz,” ‘‘ Cantowrrg,” ‘‘Marrzanp or Lavrreston,’’ ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


“ As God made women to save men by love.” 


wy 2. HORTLY afterwards the 


yy “2 
Cc 





surgeon arrived from 
Wurzburg, prepared to 
stay the night, but ex- 
co pressed himself so satis- 
SS fied with the condition 
SS of his patient that he 
COS changed his intention. 
The weakness was very 

great, but the fever had abated, and the sleep 
had become natural and calm. He was sur- 
prised to be received by Graf Ludwig’s wife, 
of whom he had heard as a heartless Knglish- 
woman, utterly unmindful of her wifely duty. 
The land of her adoption had thus not been 
less hard upon Hilda von Reutensee than the 
land of her birth. When he saw her queenly 
bearing, her lovely face softened by the shade 
of her deep anxiety, and observed in her 
close questioning a wifely concern in which 
he could find no flaw, he went away mar- 
velling, and telling himself the family history 
of Reutensee was a riddle too hard to read, 
and that the world, as is its selfish wont, had 
jumped too hastily to a lame and impotent 
conclusion. The weakness of the prostrate 
Graf was indeed very great. For days he 
lay in that semi-unconscious state, sleeping 
so many of the hours away that but for the 
surgeon’s assurance that it was a_health- 
giving and strength-restoring slumber, they 
must have felt alarm. Hilda only left his 
side to take a walk in the pine-woods with 
the boy, and their talk was all of him. Yet 
while she suffered Gustav to talk incessantly 
of his father, to draw glowing pictures of a 
reunited and happy future, her own heart 
had its own weight of misgiving. Restored 
health might shatter all these dreams, might 
make it impossible for her to accomplish the 
resolve she had taken, her new-found desire 
to try another and a gentler method with her 
husband might be so chillingly repulsed that it 
would recoil icily upon her heart. Mean- 
while, however, she permitted the child’s 
babble, nay, encouraged it; and in constant 
contact with his pure innocence, his unassail- 
able belief ia all that was lovely and good, 
her own heart was drawn yet more near to 
the divine, which had till now been but a 
XXITI—41 





shadow ora myth toher. For years she had 
striven to carry out the letter of the work 
done on earth by the Nazarene, seeking to 
find in ministry to others some balm for her 
own hurt, but because her heart had been 
untouched by His spirit, her effort unbap- 
tized by the consciousness of His loving 
approval, it had brought her but a passing 
joy. 

In the world where she lived and moved 
and had her being, religion was a quality not 
accredited nor understood. It was simply 
one of the questions of the day to be dis- 
cussed, criticised, weighed in the balance like 
its fellows ; many Christian deeds were done, 
it is true, but not in the name of Christ, and 
the simple faith of Helen Woodgate, which 
was at once the guide and comfort of her 
life, had opened up a vista of great sur- 
prise to the woman who had made a study 
of her from curiosity first, and then for 
love. 

Helen had never by word or look sug- 
gested that she thought the Countess had 
erred, or even been harsh in her treatment 
of her husband. She had accepted in abso- 
lute faith the Countess’s own assurance that 
she had found it impossible to live with him, 
had sympathised with her to the full in her 
separation from her boy, and had never 
hinted that there might be another side to 
the picture. It was “this simple faith, this 
giving of true friendship without a question 
or a doubt, that had raised for the first 
time in Hilda von Reutensce’s mind a doubt 
concerning her own attitude as a wife, and 
had caused her to examine her own feelings 
as well as her behaviour in the past. She 
had been in a sense forced to marry Ludwig 
von Reutensee, for whom she had cared 
nothing, though he had some qualities which 
might have won a woman’s regard. His 
youth had been wild and wayward, it is 
true, but his faults had been those of a 
generous, passionate nature. Then his early 
environment had been of the worst ; he had 
been from boyhood absolutely master of his 
own fortunes and resources, being ‘respon- 
sible to none. When he married the sweet 
English girl it was out of pure and passionate 
love, which would undoubtedly have saved 
him had it been returned, or even appre- 
ciated. But she, soured in her sweet youth 


* Copyright, 1894, by Annie S. Swan. 
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by harsh treatment, and rebelling against her 
fate, had entered on her married life in a 
state of mind which augured ill for happi- 
ness or peace. From the beginning there 
was no semblance of either. She exaggerated 
his faults, and stung him perpetually with 
reproach ; casting contempt even on the na- 
tional pride, the family honours which are 
dearer to the German soul than life. He 
retaliated, as was inevitable, and the breach 
daily widened until there was no hope of 
reconciliation. 

The birth of the boy, instead of heal- 
ing, seemed to aggravate their relations to 
each other. She, professing open hatred 
of everything German, insisted that he 
should be reared and educated in England 
and on English lines, a grave and absurd 
contention, seeing he was heir to an honour- 
able German name and a great estate. And 
so the end had come, and the interval had 
passed as we have seen. 

Helen Woodgate’s high ideal of wifely 
duty, though seemingly but ill appreciated 
and not rich in fruits, had gradually commu- 
nicated itself to the woman to whom she had 
laid bare her heart, awaking in her a great 
wonder at first, then a vague discontent with 
herself which forced her to view her own 
conduct in a light altogether new. She 
must not be too harshly judged, for she had 
moved through life during the past years 
free, unquestioned, absolute as a queen. 
The creed of those surrounding her was that 
the queen could do no wrong, and so there 
had grown up in her a great complacency, 
which had made her heart hard as the nether 
millstone. Even Hargreaves, whose eyes 
refused to see through the eyes of others, 
and who was relentless in his condemnation 
of humbug, had accepted her at her own 
valuation and absolutely believed Ludwig 
Graf von Reutensee to be a scoundrel of the 
first water. Very gradually during her 
intimacy with the large, pure-minded, whole- 
some nature of Helen Woodgate, it had 
dawned upon Hilda von Reutensee that she 
had deceived them all, herself included, and 
that she was a gigantic humbug. So, when 
Helen wrote, the time was ripe ; the harvest 
was at hand. How ignorant was Helen of 
this silent process, this wonderful sowing and 
reaping, due to her alone! She had been 
down in the depths often, weighed to the 
very dust with a sense of her own feebleness 
and impotence, her powerlessness, even with 
the will, to do good anywhere; and lo! 
while she moaned and felt herself beginning 
to drift like a useless derelict, the silent 


lesson of her life did its lovely and perfect 
work. While she sat in Sophia Kyder’s 
shabby little room, weeping, with her head 
on the old arm-chair, that work received its 
crown. 

Graf Ludwig awoke one evening from his 
long sleep like a giant refreshed. The great 
room which, according to English ideas of 
comfort, seemed bare and sombre, yet which 
had its own nobleness of proportion and dig- 
nity of arrangement, was bathed in soft, lovely 
shadows, thrown by the brief twilight which, 
in Germany, follows so swiftly on the sunset. 
And.at the window, with her arm on the sill, 
her soft eyes turned yearningly towards the 
sky and a prayer in them, sat a woman 
whom he recognised, who had been with him 
in shadowland these many days—his own 
wife. He raised himself lightly and fixed 
his blue eyes on her, searchingly, yearningly, 
afraid to ask what her presence there might 
mean. That he still loved her was written 
on his face. There is, in spite of a gruffness 
of exterior, a peculiar softness in the Teuton 
nature, a keen susceptibility to the dearness 
and sacredness of family ties. Graf Ludwig 
had suffered through the shipwreck of his 
family life more than it is possible for me to 
say. Her profile was towards him, and, if 
more sharply outlined, it was perfect as of 
yore ; one hand rested on her cheek, and the 
wide sleeve of her black gown, with its 
inner frill of dainty white lace, had fallen 
back to the rounded elbow, revealing the 
exquisite contour of her arm. 

Of what could she be thinking, he won- 
dered, afraid to move, to disturb that peace, 
lest some echo of the bitter past should leap 
np to cut him to the heart. At length, 
always on the alert, she turned her head, 
saw his attitude, and rose to her feet. She 
came over to him swiftly, and a visible trem- 
bling shook her. His eyes did not leave her 
face. They still questioned, questioned 
hungrily, incessantly. 

“At last,” she said quite gently, “you 
are better, Ludwig—much better—are you 
not?” 

She schooled herself to speak calmly, to 
utter the commonplace, though traged 
stood in the rear; and it was the second, 
and undoubtedly the last crisis in these two 
lives. 

“T want to know,” he said quietly, “ why 
you are here.” 

“T came to be with you, Ludwig,” she 
made reply. “Is not that sufficient reason.” 

“It was very kind of you to leave your 
brilliant friends to be by the bedside of 
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a sick man, for whom you have no regard,” 
he said ; and she could not tell whether he 
spoke in earnest or in scorn. “I promised 
Gustav he should go to you, now. You can 
take him back with you if you will.” 

“T do not think the boy has any longer 
the desire to come,” she said quietly. ‘“ Am 
I not then welcome here, Ludwig? You 
would be happier rid of me ?” 

He gave his head an impatient shake, and 
his mouth hardened. ‘“ What use is it to 
ask such questions ? There can never be any 
talk of welcome between you and me. Every- 
thing is over, but I have passed my word 
you shall have the boy until the service 
claims him. Had I known you and he were 
so unhappy, you should have had him ere 
this. It was nothing to me.” 

The Countess bit her lip. In face of this 
calm assumption that she was still of the 
same mind, it was hard to utter a word of 
what was in her heart. The fear that she 
would be repulsed bound her. She was a 
proud woman, who had never sued to any, 
yet her heart went out to him as he lay 
there, a fine figure even in his weakness, his 
face wearing a grave, gentle look she had 
never before seen upon it. The whirlwind 
of ion was long spent in both hearts ; 
each was weary, and glad to be at peace. 
Graf Ludwig was conscious of a great and 
subtle change in his wife, but the cause of it 
never dawned upon him. It was too impos- 
sible a joy to be imagined, but he felt in his 
weakness glad that she looked upon him so 
kindly and spoke in such gentle tones, which 
indicated that the bitterness was past. 

“T wish to thank you, Ludwig,” she began 
a trifle formally, “for your generous kind- 
ness to me all these years. “i 

He interrupted her by an impatient wave 
of his hand. 

“Bah, what was that? nothing. The 
Countess von Reutensee was entitled to such 
comfort or luxury as the revenues could 
afford. They were your rights, nothing 
more ; why thank me for that ?” 

“ Rights, nevertheless, which many men 
in like circumstances would have ignored,” 
she said quietly; “but I wish to tell you 
that your money has not all been selfishly 
spent. It has done good to many.” 

“T care not, so long as you had it to do 
with as you willed. Why tell me these 
things?” he said quickly ; and as his irrita- 
tion seemed to increase her face became 
ey more gentle, more lovely in its 
look. 

“T tell you, because when you are well 
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you will like to think of them, because I 
know your heart is kind,” she said. “ Yes; 
Reutensee’s money has comforted many a. 
downcast English heart, and given bread tc 
some little children who might otherwise: 
have lacked ; and I must thank you, Ludwig,. 
now, if I do not have any other opportunity, 
for conferring on me that exquisite power 
to relieve distress.” 

He regarded her attentively, conscious 
that there was something behind all this he 
did not yet comprehend. But he never 
spoke. 

“We have not met, Ludwig, for ten long 
years,” she said nervously. “Do you see 
any change in me %” 

“T have no right to say,” he replied; and 
she smiled, but sadly. 

“Am I, then, so changed? Well, a dis- 
satisfied woman, eating her heart out for 
what might have been, must age quicker 
than in happier circumstances.” 

“Age! well, perhaps, you are aged a 
little, but you are lovelier than ever, Hilda, 
and you know it; though why you should 
provoke me to say such a thing I cannot 
imagine, unless for your own amusement.” 

**T am a poor creature in your estimation 
yet,” she said, and turned from him her eyes 
swimming in tears. “I came here intendin 
to ask you something, Ludwig, but now 
do not think I shall.” 

The man was sorely puzzled, and did not 
know how to deal with her, or what to say. 
The memory of their strange parting still 
dwelt keenly with him; its bitter words 
seemed scarred upon his heart. Lo, what a 
change was here; a change so great as to 
bewilder. 

“T can do no less than listen courteously 
to anything you have to say to me, Hilda,” 
he replied, “I can at least promise you that.” 

She turned to’ him then and he saw her 
tears. Standing close by the bed with her 
white hands on its rich hangings, she looked 
down upon him and uttered the words she 
had long conned in ber heart. 

“T wish to ask forgiveness for my share in 
the bitter past. Ten desolate years have 
taught me that I was far from blameless, 
and in the interval you have been more 
generous than I.” 

These words seemed to work in him a 
strange distress ; they were so totally unex- 
pected, he could find no answer to them.. 

“No, no; the fault was mine, mine alone. 
I never blamed you, my poor wife, only it 
was a mistake, a mistake from the beginning, 
and for which we must suffer all our lives. 
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Had I been a better husband to you it might 
have been different.” 

“Do not say all our lives, Ludwig,” she 
cried, falling on her knees beside him, and 
laying her hot cheek against his long, thin 
white hand. “Let us try it again for the 
child’s sake. Let us bury the past and 
begin anew. You will find me a changed 
woman, for oh, those desolate years have 
nearly broken my heart.” 

Her words thrilled him, but the touch of 
her cheek on his hand was like an electric 
shock, awakening in him all the passion of the 
love which estrangement had not quenched. 

“Do you know what you are saying, 
Hilda?” he said hoarsely. “I am no better 
a man than I was. I have been guilty of 
many follies.” 

“ Yes, yes, but you will give them all up be- 
tause I ask you,” she said, and her lips touched 
his now trembling hand. “ We will have no 
recrimination, we will let the past be as a 
sealed book for ever. There will be only 
the future, we can make it good, perhaps 
even happy: God has shown me my heart, 
Ludwig; and perhaps a loving woman may 
help you where a bitter, unloving one 
hindered. Let us try it. I am tired of 
being alone.” 

Then a radiance as of a new and glorious 
-dawn arose on the face of Ludwig von Reu- 
tensee, and he tried, though but feebly, to 
-draw his wife nearer to him. 

“You are in earnest, Hilda? It is not 
“pity of my weakness ; you will say the same 
when I am well?” he said breathlessly. 

“So help me God I will, and till the end 
of my life, if only you wiil love me s little, 
Ludwig, and help me to be good.” 

It was the appeal of all appeals to move 
him ; he could only clasp her closer, without 
a spoken word. 

The boy Gustav presently crept timidly 
to the door and looked in, his sweet face 

ave with all the anxiety of a loving heart. 
The shadows had deepened in the quiet 
room, but there was light enough for him to 
see that his father was awake, and that his 
mother lay across the bed, with her golden 
head upon his breast. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
“ This life I live—intolerabie.” 


Tim RYDER was a true specimen of the 
London boy. He was at home in the streets, 
and found the keenest enjoyment in wander- 
ing about, with eyes and ears open for any- 
thing startling, comic, or pathetic. Nothing 
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escaped him ; he had the gift of a large obser- 
vation, and an imagination equal to the sup- 
ply of every missing link. As might be 
expected from his nationality and his pecu- 
liar temperament, the queer side of things 
was usually the first to present itself to his 
vision, and many a quaint bit did Tim carry 
home from the streets to the little house in 
Bloomsbury, giving to Aunt Sophy many an 
inspiration which redeemed her work from 
the dead level of sentimental commonplace. 
Sophia Ryder had had a hard life, and sordid 
care was beginning to tell on her; she could 
not now so absolutely lose herself in her 
work as to be able to shut out the grim 
details of the problem which faced her daily, 
how to live, feed, clothe, and educate a family 
on a microscopic and very precarious in- 
come. She loved all her boys, but Tim was 
more especially her chum, in the sense that 
he took the liveliest possible interest in her 
stories, faithfully read and as faithfully be- 
lieved in. When he came across a bit which 
he recognised as his own providing he was 
highly delighted, and felt quite a proprietary 
interest in it. Therefore his leisure was 
spent in haunting the streets for copy, 
though he had never heard the word, and if 
he generally embellished his experiences and 
observations in a most outrageous fashion, 
well, it but proved that the mantle of his 
aunt had descended on him, and that in all 
probability the name of Tim Ryder might 
yet appear on the title-page to rival. Behold 
him then standing, about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, outside the Holborn Viaduct Rail- 
way Station with his hands in his pockets, 
taking his observations of the constant 
stream of passengers being taken up and set 
down within the portico. The Viaduct Sta- 
tion was a favourite vantage ground of 
Tim’s, and the policemen and porters had 
become tolerant and even friendly. Though 
he sometimes lingered for hours nobody ever 
bade him “ move on,” and there was some- 
thing irresistibly comic, but at the same time 
pathetic, in the appearance of the big cver- 
grown lad, with the exceedingly short and 
skimp trousers, which gave undue promi- 
nence to a pair of tolerably-sized feet ; the 
shabby jacket, whose sleeves also revealed 
an abnormal length of bony wrist, and the 
round, merry, freckled face, which was the 
only bit of him that could be called fat. It 
was the eyes that did it, they could beg in- 
dulgence from a heart of stone. A train 
from Margate had just come in, and Tim 
was in his glory watching the hubbub, when 
suddenly he caught sight of a familiar face 
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—two, indeed—Hargreaves and Mr. Wood- 
gate walking side by side and talking very 
gravely. Hargreaves and Tim caught sight 
of each other simultaneously. ‘“Hulloa, 
there’s Tim Ryder,” he said, and came up to 
shake hands in a very friendly fashion, he 
being a frequent visitor at that little house 
in Craddock Street, and a prime favourite 
with the inmates. ‘“How’s all at home? 
You've seen Tim, haven’t you, Woodgate,” he 
added, turning to Woodgate, ‘“‘ Miss Ryder’s 
nephew ?” 

“Yes ; he’s been at Hampstead, I believe, 
several times,” said Woodgate, a trifle ab- 
sently, and Tim laid a limp paw in the out- 
stretched hand and surveyed him doubtfully, 
and yet with a new curiosity. 

The Ryders had not taken kindly to Wood- 
gate, who had not the knack of winning 
young hearts; and in private, indeed, they 
took the unpardonable liberty of dubbing 
the great novelist “the solemn duffer.” 

“‘ How’s your aunt ?—well, I hope ; busy, 
I suppose, as usual,” said Hargreaves cheerily. 

“ Not writing ; we’ve had a lady stopping 
with us for three days—Mrs. Woodgate,” 
said Tim boldly, and glancing in his surrep- 
titious Irish fashion at Woodgate’s face, 
upon which this announcement had a very 
striking effect. 

“Mrs. Woodgate?” he repeated, giving 
Tim a lightning glance. “Do you mean my 
wife ?” 

“Yes ; she went away to-day.” 

“Where ?” asked Woodgate, and his voice 
took a curious hoarse note, and the colour 
fluctuated in his face. 

“T don’t know, but Scotland, I think ; at 
least Aunt Soph went to Euston with her this 
morning. We were jolly sorry when she went 
away, and I believe Tony’s blubbering yet.” 

Woodgate took Hargreaves by the arm 
and drew him a little aside. 

“What on earth, Harry, can be the mean- 
ing of this ?” 

“It’s hopeful, Dick ; cheer up. Her heart’s 
turned home. We must consider what’s to 
be done.” 

“T must see Miss Ryder at once, that’s 
certain. Will you take the things to Nor- 
folk Street, and the boy can go with me?” 

Hargreaves nodded. Scarcely one hour 
ago they had had confirmation that Wood- 
gate’s’means had all been swallowed up in one 
of the gigantic swindles which are the curse 
of modern times, and Hargreaves could not 
help an inward smile, seeing how completely 
this new announcement had driven the other 
out of his head. 
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So Tim, to his own consternation, found 
himself presently bundled into a hansom 
beside Mr. Woodgate, who gave his aunt’s 
address, but he never addressed a single 
remark to the boy, and Tim wondered why 
he had been taken into custody, though he 
enjoyed the ride, it having the charm of ex- 
treme novelty. 

Sophia Ryder was yawning over her ma- 
nuscripts at her desk, finding the labour, 
after Helen Woodgate’s company, very stale, 
flat, and unprofitable, and longing for tea- 
time and a romp with the boys, when the 
hansom rattled up to the door, And when 
Woodgate came walking into the little hall 
she was so overcome that she could only 
clasp her hands and cry incoherently, 

“Oh, Mr. Woodgate, you're just a day 
too late ; she went off this morning.” 

“T know, but I want to talk to you. Here, 
my boy,” he said, extracting a crown-piece 
from his pocket and handing it to Tim, “ go 
and spend it, and leave me with your aunt.” 

Tim looked at it doubtfully, and, with a 
whoop, disappeared. Aunt Sophy was too 
agitated to relieve him of it, or even to send 
a provident caution after him, as she cer- 
tainly would have done on an ordinary occa- 
sion; but Tim had something else in his 
head besides lollipops or even clasp knives— 
something which he knew his aunt coveted, 
and which should be hers that very day. 

Aunt Sophy opened the sitting-room door 
and invited Woodgate to walk in, which he 
did. 

“T want to hear how my wife happened to 
come here, where she came from,and what are 
her plans, if you know them,” he said simply, 
and sat down, looking like a man who meant 
what he said. He seemed so very unhappy 
that the susceptible heart of the little Irish. 
woman instantly melted towards him, though 
she had inwardly anathematised him many 
times during the last three days. 

“She came from Reutensee, Mr. Wood- 
gate. I was as surprised to see her as you 
can possibly be to hear that she has been 
here, and I saw her off at Euston this morn- 
ing. She took a ticket to Hallkirk.” 

“To Hallkirk? Did her relatives expect 
her ?” 

“No. She didn’t write; she seemed not 
to know or care what became of her, and 
she couldn’t. You go after her, Mr. Wood- 
gate, and bring her back, because I don’t 
know what is to become of her; indeed I 
don’t.” 

The little story-writer was amazed at her 
own temerity in thus addressing a man whom 
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«she knew so slightly, and of whom she stood 
considerably in awe. Woodgate’s mouth 
twitched. He was sensitive and proud, and 
though he was in an extremity it cost him 
-dear to discuss this matter with Sophia 
Ryder. He suddenly turned to her and 
looked her fully in the face, deciding that 
now he had come the only course was to be 
‘perfectly frank with her. 

“ Miss Ryder, you and I are comparative 
:-strangers to each other, but I know that 
_you and my wife have been very friendly— 

that she has lived here for three days proves 
it. I presume she spoke of me. Would you 
-advise me to follow her to Scotland ?” 

The little story-writer hesitated and looked 
-confused. Helen had talked with sufficient 

frankness to her to convince her that she 
vas not yet ready to return to her home and 
ner husband. She had confessed herself 
miserably unhappy, it is true, but had 
«seemed to be in no doubt as to her indiffer- 
ence, which she assured Sophy was superb. 
Woodgate observed her hesitation, and from 
at drew his own conclusions. 

“You have answered me,” he said, a trifle 
bitterly, “and my passing hope is extin- 
‘guished. You can, at least, tell me how she 
looked.” 

“Not well. She is haggard and worn, 
and something will have to be done or she'll 
die, I do believe,” said Sophia emphatically. 

Woodgate winced but did not feel alarmed. 
He knew that Helen possessed in a remark- 
able degree her countrywomen’s staying 
power, but it hurt him keenly to hear that 
she looked ill ; her perfect health had always 
been one of her charms. He rose to his feet, 
feeling that he had better go, yet linger- 
ing, a thousand questions on his lips. He 
loqked round the shabby little room which 
Helen’s presence had so lately glorified, and 
regarded with envy the odd little woman 
who had parted from her only a few hours 
before. Yes, it had come to that with Wood- 
gate ; he now prized what he had lost beyond 
any earthly thing. He had come to himself, 
and was now a man of one idea, one aim, 
one purpose in life—to win again the woman 
he had lost. 

** Will she write to you, do you think ?” 

“She promised to do so, in a day or two.” 

“And she came direct from Reutensee. 
Do you know whether the Countess had 
arrived before she left ?” 

“No ; they passed each other on the way.” 

“And she ae gone to her sister, I sup- 
pose—to Mrs. Douglas, at Broadyards ¢” 

“That was the address she gave me,” 


said the little story-writer, and the pity of 
the whole matter dwelt so keenly with her 
that she could scarcely trust herself to do 
more than answer the questions briefly as 
they were put. She had never been so 
favourably drawn towards Woodgate, had 
not heretofore credited him with the posses- 
sion of a heart ; and blaming herself for her 
too harsh and hasty judgment she longed to 
help him, and yet there was no way. 

“Well, I suppose I had better go. I am 
very much obliged to you, Miss Ryder, for 
your courtesy to me to-day, and also for 
your kindness to my wife.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing—nothing at all. I 
was unspeakably honoured in having her 
here; but, oh, I hope everything will come 
right, for it’s awful that things should be so 
—perfectly awful!” 

oodgate faintly smiled, but his eyes 
were grave. It was the first time he had 
mentioned Helen’s name to a human bein 
except Hargreaves, and none had oa 
mention it to him. But Sophia Ryder was 
a woman and her sympathy was sweet ; then, 
she had Helen’s confidence and friendship, 
which entitled her to his reverence. 

“They may come right. I, who have 
transgressed, may yet be allowed to atone,” 
he said, with a look which finally and com- 
pletely won the soft heart of the little story- 
writer. ‘ Good-bye ; and again I thank you 
from my heart.” 

She followed him to the door, wiping her 
eyes openly with the corner of her house- 
wifely apron. 

“Oh, Mr. Woodgate, I heard an impossible 
rumour at the club on Friday, that you had 
lost all your money in that scandalous Altona 
business. Of course, there isn’t a word of 
truth in it /—excuse my asking.” 

“Tt is quite true. I believe Iam at this 
moment a penniless man, Miss Ryder; but 
what of that ?” 

“Oh, Iam sorry. I hope it may turn out 
better than is anticipated. You may get it 
back ?” 

“T may, when I am too old for it to do 
any good,” he said. ‘Don’t trouble about 
me; many worse things befall a man than 
the loss of his money. Will you permit me 
to come and see you again when I am in 
London ?” 

“ Why, certainly ; I am only too pleased 
and honoured,” she said quickly, gratified 
by the compliment. Then he shook hands 
and went his way. 

The little story-writer went back to her 
desk and took up her pen. She had once 
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longed to witness a bit of genuine human tra- 
gedy ; now that she had stood face to face 
with it in the persons of Richard and Helen 
Woodgate, she did not find it of such sub- 
stantial aid as she expected. In fact, it so 
distracted her that the march of her story 
stood still for a whole week. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


“ She, being wise and good, and born above 
The flats I’ve never climbed from.” 

WoopGaTE went back to Hargreave’s 
rooms in Norfolk Street to find him en- 
grossed in the correspondence which had 
accumulated in his absence. 

“Well, what cheer?” he asked, throwing 
himself back in his chair and surveying his 
friend keenly. “Did you find the little 
woman at home ?” 

Woodgate nodded, took a pipe from the 
mantel, and began to fill it in silence. 

“She’s gone back to her own people, 
Harry; and, meanwhile, that is the con- 
clusion of the whole matter,” he said at 
length. 

Hargreaves nodded his head two or three 
times, pondering the thing in his mind. 

“Good little soul, Sophy Ryder,” he said 
suggestively. 

“Very,” assented Woodgate, quite warmly 
for him. “Heavens, what a struggle she 
must have had!” 

His own troubles were making Woodgate 
sympathetic, as he had never yet been for 
the cares of others. There is nothing so 
arrogant as success, and so hardening to cer- 
tain natures, which require a special baptism 
of grace to make them tolerable. Let no 
man say adversity has not its uses ; it is one 
of the benedictions of life, recognised only, 
it is true, when it has done its appointed 
work, and sometimes not even then. Yet its 
ministry remains, its saving grace is still 
apparent in the souls of men. 

Woodgate had never known care even of 
the lightest kind, and seeing its gradual in- 
fluence upon him, Hargreaves rejoiced that 
it had overtaken him. Even he, of late 
years, had begun to regard Woodgate with 
despair, as an example of fine powers laid 
waste by a complete selfish complacency 
which nothing could assail, and which is 
death to all noble effort. 

“She has had a struggle, but she fights 
nobly, and she has her compensations. There 
is more heroism in that odd little creature 
than in twenty ordinary men and women,” 
said Hargreaves. “And through it all she 
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has kept a simple faith in God and a belief 
in humanity which more than one of us 
might envy.” 

“Women are different from us, Harry. 
They deal more with the ideal than with the 
real, and are more easily satisfied. I seem 
only to begin to understand the feminine 
portion of the race, though I have written of 
them with the superb assumption of igno- 
rance for years.” 

“But your creatures were mere puppets, 
Dick,” said Hargreaves cheerfully; “not 
creatures of flesh and blood at all. Why, 
that little thing you read the other night at 
the Albion had more life in it than all the 
books you have ever written.” 

“I don’t suppose,” said Woodgate slowly, 
as he puffed slowly at his pipe, “ that I shall 
ever write another book.” 

“ And what will you do for a living then?” 
queried Hargreaves; “since it is demon- 
strated beyond a doubt that the Altona has 
swallowed up all your present resources.” 

Woodgate grimly smiled. 

“Faith, I don’t know. I suppose I shall 
earn a crust somewhere and somehow. It'll 
be a new sensation anyhow, and isn’t that 
what half the race are grasping after, eh {—a 
new sensation.” 

“T doubt you won't relish it. 
thought of anything ?” 

“Not I. I once had a profession at my 
finger ends, but it’s gone. I daresay I could 
sit on an office stool and tot up figures ; that 
requires no special aptitude, and I daresa 
[ll find someone to give a poor devil a jo 
for old times’ sake. And it doesn’t take 
_— to keep a single man in digs like 
this.” 

Hargreaves indulged himself in a huge but 
inaudible laugh. . 

“Not very much ; but a sight more than 

oud ever earn on an office stool, Dick. 

aith, I'd think twice about giving you such 
a job myself, even for old times’ sake.” 

Hargreaves perceived that changed cir- 
cumstances had not yet become a reality to 
Woodgate, and that he still regarded them 
from an outsider’s point of view. 

“T could prophesy for you but I won't,” 
he said. “Aren't you going to tell me what 
Sophy Ryder said about Mrs. Woodgate?” 

oodgate took his pipe from his mouth 
and regarded Hargreaves for a full minute 
in serious silence. 

“There isn’t anything to tell, Harry, and 
I didn’t question much, as you can well 
imagine. But from the little she did say I 
gathered that my wife had gone back to her 
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own friends in anything but a forgiving 
frame of mind. I am more hopeless than I 
was. I am held in very poor estimation 
about Broadrule, and the influences brought 
to bear upon her there will be decidedly 

ainst me. I am not grumbling, Harry, 

eaven knows. I deserve it all; but I 
think she might have given me just one 
chance; granted me an interview to try to 
explain.” 

Hargreaves thought so too, but held his 
tongue. Helen’s continued resentment had 
puzzled him, and having been a witness to 
Woodgate’s reverses and depression of soul, 
his sympathy was now more with him. 

“JT cannot for the life of me understand 
why she went to Reutensee of all places in 
the world. I should like to be at the bottom 
of that,” said Woodgate presently. 

“I suppose nothing would be gained by 
following her to Scotland?” suggested Har- 
greaves ; and for answer Woodgate took out 
his pocket-book. 

“Tt would take a man possessed of more 
courage than I to go in the face of that,” he 
said, handing him the small, thin envelope, 
bearing Helen’s handwriting and the Reu- 
tensee postmark, the answer to his appeal. 
Hargreaves had not seen it, did not even 
know he had received it; it had rankled so 
bitterly in Woodgate’s mind that he had not 
felt tempted to talk of it. It was a poor, 
cold answer to the letter which had cost him 
a night’s agony to write. Hargreaves took 
it slowly from its cover, and was chilled at 
once by the manner of its commencement. 

“What you ask is impossible,” it began 
abruptly. “I am willing to accept your 
assurance of regret for the past, but the 
future does not appear in any way clear to 
me. If you will cast your memory back to 
that afternoon at Brighton you must admit 
that there were some things said then you 
will find it very hard to explain away. In 
my present frame of mind to return us you 
desire would be worse than folly, and would 
certainly end in a more hopeless and irrevo- 
cable separation. I do not wish to be unfor- 
giving ; I try not to be, but there is no use 
pretending to a serenity of mind I do not 
feel. There is nothing for it but to let 
matters go on as they are. You need not 
concern yourself about me, and, above all, do 
not send me money. If you do I shall cer- 
tainly return it. If I ever do change, and 
see things in a different light, I shall consider 
it my duty to let you know. Meanwhile, 
pray leave me in peace.—H. W.” 

“By Jove!” said Hargreaves, when he 
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came to the signature, and, without another 
word, he read it through again. - 

“ Pretty hot, isn’t it?” asked Woodgate, 
as he replaced it in his pocket-book. ‘Fancy 
subjecting oneself to hearing such things 
spoken by word of mouth. It needs more 
courage than I possess. I can only wait, like 
Micawbher, for something to turn up.” 

“She’s awfully cut up, Dick. Upon my 
word, my heart bleeds for her.” 

“Don’t I know it? I know her better 
than you. I can follow every working of her 
mind. She’s had a most awful shock, Harry ; 
it'll take her years to recover from it. And 
you see, being so different from any woman 
you and I have ever seen, so absolutely 
unique in her uprightness and loyalty to 
truth, she lays a great deal too much stress on 
what she overheard. She knows nothing of 
the whirlwinds of passion that shake some 
men’s souls, and yet pass leaving but little 
trace behind. I question if it would ever be 
possible to convince her that a man says 
things in such moments which have no per- 
manent significance. Hers is a difficult 
nature to deal with among the quicksands of 
ordinary life.” 

Again Hargreaves gravely and silently 
nodded. He was thinking of the change 
in Woodgate, the sympathetic tone in which 
he spoke of his wife, and his niceness of per- 
ception regarding her state of mind. Before 
he could break the silence the boy brought 
in a letter, bearing a foreign stamp and the 
prim, strong characteristic handwriting of 
Hilda von Reutensee. He opened it at once, 
glanced hastily over its brief contents, and 
after a moment’s hesitation passed it on to 
Woodgate. It ran thus :— 


‘*Scutoss von REvTEensEz, 
** May 24th. 
“DEAR MR. HARGREAVES, 

“T promised to let you know how I 
found matters here, but I have been much 
engrossed. My husband is still very poorly, 
but his physicians are agreed that his ulti- 
mate recovery is sure. It is not likely I 
shall return to London all summer, and there 
are some things I will ask you to do for me 
concerning the house in Park Lane. If 
you could hear of a tenant for it, for the 
remainder of the season, I should not mind. 
I think on second thoughts I shall write to 
Henley, and tell him to let it if possible. 
This will doubtless surprise you, but not so 
much as another announcement I have to 
make, that my husband and I have agreed 
to try double harness ouce more, and that I 
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am a happier woman to-day than I have been 
in all the years you have known me. 

“Did you see Mrs. Woodgate as she 
passed through London? It is all I dare 
to ask. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“ THILDA VON REUTENSEE.” 


Woodgate laid the letter down without 
comment and rose to his feet. 

“Tm going out to Hampstead, Harry, to 
have a look at some of the personal effects I 
want to remove. Could your landlady put 
me up, do you think? The Metropole is 
rather beyond me now.” 

“Oh, yes; she has rooms on the upper 
floor. Want me to go out with you ?” 

“Not to-day, we'd talk and do nothing ; 
and I don’t want to linger over the business, 
the sooner it’s over the better. Would you 
mind asking the landlady to step up here a 
minute? May as well make arrangements 
and be done with it. I must put up some- 
where, and I won’t bore you any more than 
I can help.” 

“Oh, you won’t bore me; there’s a key 
in my lock,” said Hargreaves serenely. “I'll 
go down and interview Mrs. Figges first ; she 
requires manipulation.” 

Hargreaves picked himself up and retired ; 
and when he was left alone Woodgate took 
up the Countess’s letter and glanced over it 
again. It had not surprised him so much as 
it had surprised Hargreaves, and it had 
moved him not at all. Only he told himself 
that it was the bitter irony of fate that chat 
reconciliation which had appeared remote, if 
not altogether impossible, should have been 
effected while the gulf seemed to widen daily 
between him and his wife. 

“Mrs. Figges is amenable,” said Hargreaves 
as he re-entered the room, “on my affidavit 
that you are sober and won’t give trouble. 
She'll have the rooms ready for you this 
evening. When will you be back ?” 

“Tcan’t say. I'll take a hansom out and 
bring back some things with me. I'll turn 
up before dark. Good-bye, just now.” 

Hargreaves knew that Woodgate had not 
been at the Manor-house for weeks, and he 
knew that the visit to the deserted home 
must of necessity be painful, but how pain- 
ful he had no idea. 

It was one of the loveliest of May days, 
and the Hampstead lanes were redolent with 
the sweet odours of lilac, laburnum, and 
may, which hung rich and fragrant in every 
garden. There were many quaint, delightful, 
old-fashioned gardens in these lanes and by- 
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ways, but none more quaint and delightful 
than the Manor-house, because it was 
adorned with so many old trees which gave 
it seclusion and a very special charm. 

Those old trees were the nesting-places of 
many birds, and though it was nearing sun- 
set as Woodgate drove through the gates, 
the air was filled with innumerable twitter- 
ings, the low brooding melody of bird mother- 
hood, one of the sweetest of nature’s sounds. 
The gardener and his wife, who formerly 
lived in the lodge, now inhabited the base- 
ment quarters of the house, and acted as 
caretakers, puzzling and shaking their heads 
many times over the change they could not 
understand. The gardener was busy on the 
lawn when the hansom drove up, and he 
made haste to welcome his master, full of 
carrulous talk, but Woodgate cut him short. 
He was in no mood to listen, he had a task 
to perform, one which would harrow up his 
soul. When he found himself within, sur- 
rounded in every room by the belongings of 
his wife, and tried to bring himself down to 
the task of selection, he found it beyond 
him. In the little morning-room, where so 
many of their happiest hours had been spent, 
he sat down and looked about him helplessly. 
Everything there was hers ; above the mantel 
hung a portrait of her father, and all the little 
ornaments that had come from the manse of 
Broadrule. Her favourite books were fitted 
on a little table in the corner, her workbas- 
ket close by, its daintily-worked cover a 
trifle dingy with the dust of weeks. Her 
spirit seemed to pervade the place, her voice 
seemed to speak to him, and the accents were 
harsh, distant, such as he had never heard 
from her lips. So strongly was this conscious- 
ness of her presence with him, that he looked 
round with a half start as if expecting to see 
her. It seemed to bid him behold the ruins 
of the home they had built up tegether with 
such pride, and to blame him mercilessly for 
it all. It was an intolerable moment to the 
man, wrought up as he was to a height of 
nervous excitement. At last, moved by an 
uncontrollable impulse, he drew his chair up 
to her writing-table and began a second 
letter, giving vent to all that was in his 
heart. He told her of his changed fortune, 
of his object in visiting the house, of his 
inability to choose what she might wish to 
keep, and he asked her to give him some 
directions to guide him, if she could not come 
and make the selection herself, and before he 
closed it he abased himself at her feet as he 
had never yet done, and allowed the whole 
yearning of his soul to find a voice, 
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In conclusion, he said that if he received 
no reply ke should never again trouble her, 
and when it was written and sealed he felt 
himself relieved. The place was haunted for 
him, memories most bitter and sweet lay in 
wait for him in every room; he almost ex- 

ted to hear the rustle of her gown, to 
ve the faint fragrance of her favourite per- 
fume wafted to him with the opening of 
every door. He could not stay, and passing 
out to the garden he exchanged a few words 
with the old man, entrusted him with his 
letter to post, and returned empty-handed as 
he had come. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 


* Get leave to work, in this world 
’Tis the best you get at all.” 

THE boys were all at school, Judy pre- 
paring the mid-day meal, and the little story- 
writer at her desk one forenoon a week later, 
when Woodgate paid his second visit to the 
humble domicile. During that week Miss 
Ryder’s work had made but poor progress, 
and she was that morning in an unusually 
despondent mood. She sat back in her 
shabby old arm-chair with her elbows on the 
arms and her finger tips meeting before her 
nose, the picture of perplexity and disgust. 
She wore an old calico morning gown, very 
clean and neat, but remarkably skimp ; her 
grey hair was brushed tightly back from her 
temples, and her spectacles on her nose, in 
which costume and attitude she looked very 
old indeed. Woodgate came in the opposite 
direction from the sitting-room window, so 
that Sophia did not see him come, and Judy 
ushered him straight in with her customary 
lack of ceremony. But Miss Ryder was not 
at all put out, though she jumped to her 
feet all in a fluster, as usual. 

“Oh, Mr. Woodgate, how do you do? 
Tm so glad to see you—pray sit down. 
Judy, I 5 wish you'd keep that kitchen door 
shut and that window open when you're 
cooking onions. Try the old rocker, Mr. 
Woodgate ; and how do you do?” 

“Tm very well, thank you. 
you?” 

“Only so so,” said the little story-writer, 
returning to her perch in the office chair, 
from which her small feet dangled about 
twelve inches from the ground. ‘I’m face 
to face with an awful possibility, Mr. Wood- 
gate; so awful that it nearly paralyses me. 
1 believe I’m played out.” 

oodgate cast a sympathetic glance at 
the littered desk, and smiled encouragingly. 
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“Oh, not a bit of it—we all feel that occa- 
sionally’; you only want rest, or change of 
occupation, at least, to give you a new 
inspiration.” 

** It’s very good of you to say so, and I hope 
you may be right,” she said, shaking her 
head dolefully. “But positively I haven't 
an idea left. I’ve got a duke into a corner, 
and I can’t get him out of it ; very disrespect- 
ful to the duke, isn’t it ? but how can J help 
it? I was just feeling, when you came in, 
that I should like to slaughter them all. 
Tim says I mustn’t, and that he may think 
of something at school ?” 

“Does Tim collaborate ?” inquired Wood- 
gate, both amazed and touched. 

“Oh, bless you, yes; without that boy I 
might as well shut up shop. You see,” she 
added, with a little sigh, “I’ve been at it so 
long, my ideas have got a little thin. This 
is my thirty-seventh three-volume novel, Mr. 
Woodgate—think of that.” 

Woodgate did think of it, and of his own 
three-and-thirty years of indolence, and there 
was a sick pang at his heart. How mean, 
and little andempty seemed those years tohim 
set against the brave toil involved inthe words 
“thirty-seven three-volume novels!” Perhaps 
the world had never heard of them, and the 
greater lights among her literary sisters 
sometimes had their laugh at the little story- 
writer’s oddities, but we who believe in the 


Eternal know that her stress, her heart-aches, 


her bitter mourning over many failures are 
treasured in Heaven, where also awaits her 
an exceeding great reward. In the great 
mass of selfishness, of bitterstrife and envying, 
of all uncharitableness which characterize 
new Grub Street as it characterized the old, 
there is a little leaven unrecognised by the 
great ones whom the critics delight to honour 
and whose art passes every standard. 

And it is found in the work done by such 
as Sophy Ryder; despised on earth, but 
hallowed by holiest elkescnitick, and hall- 
marked in Heaven. 

‘“‘T believe that Tim may become a second 
Charles Lever if he fulfils his present 
promise,” said Miss Ryder, waxing brighter 
with a brighter theme. “His humour is 
most diverting—thoroughly Irish, of course, 
but he just brims over with it, and he has 
such a loving heart. If he knew what a 
forenoon I’ve had with these tiresome people 
getting themselves into such scrapes, and not 
making the slightest attempt to get them- 
selves out again, I don’t believe he’d take a 
bite of dinner, and it takes a good deal to put 
a boy past his dinner, as you'd know to your 
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cost if you had my weekly bills topay. And 
what about the Altona?” She broke off 
suddenly, the word “bills” bringing Wood- 
gate’s money troubles suddenly to her 
remembrance. “I hope it isn’t so bad as 
they say.” 

“Tt is quite as bad, and I am, financially 
speaking, a ruined man,” said Woodgate, so 
philosophically that Miss Ryder looked at 
him with a delighted nod. 

“T’m sorry to hear it, but really you look 
as if you rather enjoyed it,” she said apolo- 
getically. ‘And then, you see, all you have 
to do is to write a new book and they table 
down thousands to you.” 

“That's a very roseate view of the case,” 
said Woodgate, impelled to smile. 

“But isn’t it true? Why, look at me! 
I only got £30 for a three-volume story. 
Of course, I can write one in six weeks. I 
wrote four last year; but it’s pretty hard 
work, and then that’s only £120. I have 
three London letters to write in the week 
for provincial papers, and several ladies’ 
columns. You see I must, because it costs 
so much to live.” 

Woodgate got up, because he could not 
sit still, That simple record of incessant 
and brain-wearing toil almost unmanned 
him. He possessed keen feelings, but had 
always carefully spared them by keeping 
away from all that was likely to harrow 
them. But he had never been ungenerous 
with money ; nobody had ever appealed to 
him in vain; but he had made a point of 
refusing to hear details because he did not 
like unpleasant things. What wonder, then, 
that his later books had lacked the power to 
touch the human heart. They were the 
work of a man who knew very little of 
human nature, nothing at all of the ordinary 
current of human life. It is the shadow 
which throws out the sweetness and plea- 
santness of the sunshine. How, then, could 
Woodgate, who walked always on the sunny 
side, give the fine shading which is the 
test of all true art ? 

“Tt’s intolerable that such things should 
be,” he said, almost passionately, thinking 
that a week or two ago he had the power 
to relieve permanently all this harassing 
care, and that now, when he had the will, 
the power was no longer his. “Is there no 
other, no easier, way for you than that? It 
is a wonder you are alive.” 

“Oh, I’m tough,” said the little story- 
writer with her queer laugh. “It takes a 
lot to kill an Irishwoman, and I can’t die 
till the boys are up, for there’s nothing but 
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the workhouse for them. But, dear me, 
how terrible of me to inflict all this upon 
you! I doassure you I’m not grumbling, 
and that I enjoy my work immensely ; only 
that duke has worked me up this morning, 
and I was bound to let it out on some yd 

“How old is the youngest boy ?” he in- 
quired. 

“Tony? Ob, only seven, and somehow I 
grudge him growing up, he was such a win- 
some baby. I got him in long clothes, so 
he seemed almost like my very own baby. ' 
I’m not in a hurry for them to grow up, I 
assure you, and it is delightful to think I 
am so much use in the world that I can 
keep together a home for them. Just think 
of the multitudes of women who have nothing 
to live for. And then Larry is so splendid] 
provided for. I can never be grateful prem 
for that, and though he is a scamp for mis- 
chief, he’s got cleverness in him, and is going 
to do credit to his old auntie and the blessed 
woman who has given him such a chance.” 

Woodgate did not ask who the lady was, 
nor was he thinking of it. Little did Sophia 
Ryder dream that she was dropping seed 
which would yet bear its abundant fruit, 
that never in her life had she done a better 
morning’s work. Pouring out her own 
troubles, conscious of nothing but a sense of 
relief that they fell on sympathetic ears, she 
had given a strong and heavenward impetus 
to a human soul. 

“T came to ask you to do something for 
me this morning; Miss Ryder,” said Wood- 
gate presently. “But when I hear what 
you have on your shoulders already, I hesi- 
tate.” 

“Oh, pray don’t,” she cried earnestly. “I 
can always find time for extra things. It’s 
only people who have nothing to do who 
never have any time. That's one of the 
amusements I yet at the club, hearing all 
their cackle about work, when they don’t 
begin to know its primary meaning, that is, 
some of them. Well, what is it?” 

“My house at Hampstead must be sold, 
of course, and all it contains,” he said, keep- 
ing his face averted, for he could not help an 
odd change passing over it. ‘But there are 
many things in it which belong exclusively 
to my wife, her father’s study furniture, 
among other things, and all her own books. 
I want you to go over to the house with me 
and help me to select all you think she 
would like.” : 

Sophia Ryder sat still, with a very grave 
look on her face. 

“T appreciate the compliment you pay 
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me very highly, Mr. Woodgate,” she said at 
length, with a little nervous tremor in her 
voice. “But why don’t you write to your 
wife, and ask her to come and look after her 
own things? Nobody can possibly do it for 
her with a any satisfaction.” 

“T have written,” replied Woodgate, 
without turning round, “a week ago, laying 
the whole facts of the case before her, and 
begging an immediate reply. None has 
come.” 

“Tt may come yet,” said Miss Ryder 
hopefully. “Tony had a box of Scotch 
sweets from her this morning.” 

“In that case there will be no answer,” 
said Woodgate, a slight hardness creeping 
into his voice. “I told her the matter was 
urgent, and I also said that if she did not 
reply within the week, I should know she 
had no wish in the matter. Still the things 
are hers, and I should like to keep them, in 
case she may regret her decision.” 

“ Well, Ti go. There isn’t anything in 
the world I wouldn’t do for her, and I can’t 
understand it,” said Miss Ryder with a per- 
fectly audible sob. 

“T don’t suppose,” said Woodgate, turning 
round at length, “that you have an empty 
room where the things could be stored mean- 
while ?” 

“Yes; I have three of them on the top 
floor, and youre welcome to them, I’m sure, 
as long as you like.” 

“T’ll pay, of course, just as I should pay 
elsewhere, and I should feel that they were 
safe here. A few of them are valuable in 
themselves, all are precious to her, or used 
to be. Anyhow, I cannot reconcile myself 
to letting them go.” 

“You are right, perfectly right. Judy 
shall wash out the top floor this very day, 
and make it clean and sweet for these pre- 
cious things, though I'll see them come in 
with a sad heart.” 

“T am certainly obliged to you. You have 
been a true friend to one who has little 
deserved your friendship.” 

“Oh, don’t mention it—pray don’t—or I 
don’t know what I shall do. May I ask 
what you are going to do?” 

“T have taken rooms, meanwhile, where 
Hargreaves is, and when I get things settled 
a bit I'm going to work.” 
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“Well, ’'m sure; work for your daily 
bread, I suppose, just as Ido. Fortune is a 
fickle jade; but you ‘ll never come to my 
straits, because you've gained a great repu- 
tation, and everybody’s gasping for your 
things.” 

«That has to be proved, Miss Ryder. It 
is when a man most wants countenance he 
doesn’t get it ; but, anyhow, I must live as 
you say, and your example has inspired me 
this very day.” 

The little story-writer blushed like a school- 
girl at this compliment, as genuine as it was 
sweet. “Do you know I used to stand quite 
in awe of you?” she said confidentially, as 
she got off her chair to bid him good-bye. 
“And now I think you quite different, and 
I’m quite sure everything will come right. 
I’m going to pray for it with all my might.” 

“You believe in prayer still, then?” He 
asked the question in all sincerity, and 
turned to look at her as she followed him 
into the little hall. 

“Why, yes; if I didn’t believe in prayer 
I'd have given up long ago. All the good 
things I’ve ever got in this world have come 
in answer to prayer.” 

Woodgate looked down into the plain face 
of that little plain woman with distinct envy. 

“You are to be congratulated that the 
hardness of life has not robbed you of your 
faith in all we do not see and cannot under- 
stand,” he said quietly. ‘Good-bye, Miss 
Ryder. You have done me good this morn- 
ing, and if you have not done much at your 
desk, you may have wrought a better work 
in a human soul.” 

So he went his way, and the little story- 
writer went back to her desk, as she had 
done the day Helen left ; and her mind was 
so full of the real pathos of life that to treat 
of the unreal and imaginary seemed more 
impossible than ever. What, then, did she 
do? She laid her head down upon the page 
where she had left the duke in an impossible 
situation, and poured out her heart for the 
two who engrossed all her thoughts. 

The observant Tim, seeing a peculiarly 
soft and sunshiny look on his aunt’s face at 
dinner-time, concluded she had got over her 
dilemma, and therefore attacked his shep- 
herds’ pie with all the zest of a hungry 
schoolboy. 
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“T SHALL DO AS I LIKE.” 


AN ADDRESS TO LADS. 
By tue Rev. Proressor H. C. SHUTTLEWORTH, M.A. 


> SC NCE upon a time there was a 

<< wonderful ship, called the 
“@ Argo, and she went upon a 
} wonderful voyage, manned 
by all the noblest princes of 
the Hellenes, to bring home 
from Colchis the famous 
Golden Fleece. And the story of that ship 
and her crew of heroes ought to make all 
lads long and pray to have strength of soul 
and heart to do noble deeds, and to bear the 
honour of them more humbly and earnestly 
than, alas! the Argonauts did. You may 
read the old story for yourselves in Charles 
Kingsley’s beautiful book—“ The Heroes” ; 
or perhaps, some day, in the glorious Greek 
poem itself. But one little bit of it I want 
to tell you now, as the text for our address 
this month. 

They had won the golden fieece, and were 
bringing it home in triumph; but they had 
sinned sadly in winning it, and heaven 
was angry; and storms and enemies and 
terrible judgments befell them before they 
came in sight of home. And on a still, 
bright summer’s evening they came to a fairy 
island, all glowing with poppies, and crocus, 
and asphodel, in the golden sunset light. 
And sailing nearer, they heard maidens sing- 
ing on the shore the sweetest songs that ever 
mortal ears had heard. But their captain 
shouted aloud to the heroes and bid them 
catch their oars and row away from that 
fatal spot. ‘For these,” he cried, “ are the 
Sirens, who sing to deceive and lure men to 
their island. Row onward, heroes, with all 
your might; they who listen to that song 
are lost!” But the silver voices of the three 
beautiful maidens rose softly in the evening 
air, and stole away the hearts of the heroes, 
and the oars fell from their weary hands. 
“* What use,” said one, “to toil and toil for 
ever? We have won fame enough; let us 
rest here.” And another said, “ We shall 
never see home again. Why labour at the 
oar, and fight and quarrel for no purpose ? 
They shall sing me to sleep that I may rest.” 
And sweeter and clearer the Sirens sang, and 
beckoned to the heroes with waving hands 
and fair entreating faces, calling them to 
leave their toil and rest on banks of flowers, 
in the land where no evil thing could do 
them harm. 





Then Jason, the captain, called for Or- 
pheus, the minstrel, who was with them, and 
bade him sing a stirring song of victory, and 
fame, and the glory of nobie deeds, and the 
baseness of sloth, to rouse the heroes from 
their fatal trance. ‘Thou hast charmed 
trees and stones and monsters with thy 
music,” he cried; “canst thou not match 
thy skill against the Sirens ?” 

So Orpheus, the minstrel, caught his harp 
and swept his hands over the golden strings; 
and he stood upon the high ship’s stern, 
right over against the Sirens, and his voice 
rose strong and pure into the air as he sang 
of victory, and the beauty of noble deeds. 
But still the Sirens sang on, a dreamy, deli- 
cious strain, and the heroes listened with 
yielding hearts. And one of them, Butes, 
dropped his oar and flung his sword upon 
the deck, and sprang into the sea to swim 
to the shore, crying out that they should 
sing him to death if they would. And 
when he came to the beach, he sank all 
along upon the sand, for a pleasant sleep 
came over him, and the Sirens’ song was 
his lullaby, and he never saw that all the 
shore around him was strewn with the bones 
of the dead. 

Then Orpheus lifted his harp again, and 
sang a new, strange song. Louder and more 
lovely the glorious music rang, till the rocks 
sent it back in echoes, and the ship’s timbers 
moved and quivered to breast the waves 
again. And all the air was filled with his 
magic voice as he called his comrades to 
their duty, till the Sirens’ song failed and 
died before the music of Orpheus, and the 
heroes seized their oars once more. Then to 
the cadence of the melody they swept their 
good ship through the waters, till the island 
of the Sirens was far behind. But the bones 
of their unhappy comrade soon whitened the 
fatal beach on which the cruel Sirens sat 
and sang. 

You never heard the song of the Sirens, 
nor, though now all the seas are known, 
could any sailor find their island of Anthe- 
mousa. But the beautiful old fairy tale 
has a deep true lesson for us, like many 
another story or fable of its kind. The 
Sirens’ song that you and I hear is a voice 
which says to us, “ Do as you like.” AndI 
fear that this inward voice is oftentimes 
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quite as strong and sweet as was the fabled 
song of the fair maidens on the island of 
flowers. It whispers that work is hard and 
life is short. Why should we not rest and 
enjoy ourselves while we may? There will 
be plenty of time for work hereafter. Rest 
and be happy while the sun shines and the 
flowers bloom, and all the world is sweet. 
You are young; rejoice, then, O young man, 
in thy youth! 

But the Siren-voice does not add the rest 
of the text—“ Remember that for all these 
things God will bring thee into judgment.” 
It is the voice of Orpheus which warns us 
that we have work to do, and duty to fulfil : 
that it is nobler and more manly to do 
it with all our might than to sink down 
into the weakening slumber of degraded 
sloth. 

And who is our Orpheus ? 

In one of the catacombs or underground 
churches of Rome, where, in the days long 
gone by, men used to worship our God, 
there is a picture of Orpheus charming all 
the world with his perfect music. But when 
you look close at it you see that Orpheus is 
our Lord Jesus Christ, drawing all men unto 
Him by the sweetness of His life. 

So He is our Orpheus. And it is His 
voice that answers the Siren-songs, which 
would bid us be slothful and self-indulgent 
and forgetful of manly duty ; His voice that 
rouses us from the slumber of sin, and calls 
us in trumpet-tones to fight His battle, to 
fulfil His work, and, when that is done, to 
wear His crown in His eternal rest. 

The two voices are daily in your ears, lads, 
the one matched against the other. You have 
a lesson to learn, perhaps, and the Sirens sing 
to you that the day is bright and beautiful, 
and a game would be so jolly ; you could do 
your lesson, you know, afterwards. Don't 
listen to them ; they are liars, and only wish 
to ruin you. There is another voice, calm 
and strong, the voice of our Orpheus: “ J 
must work the work of Him that sent me while 
it is day.” 

You have done your work, and are enjoy- 
ing your game or your amusing book, and 
mother calls you to go an errand for her, or 
help her in her work ; or there is a kindness 
to be done to some one else, or a place to be 
given up toa younger brother, a sister, or a 
friend. The Sirens tell you how pleasant 
the game is, how interesting the book, and 
how nasty and disagreeable of any one to 
want you to give them up. But listen to the 
song of Orpheus. He bids you leave your 
own pleasure at once to help another, and 


“IT SHALL DO AS I LIKE.” 


tells you you will find it happier and better 
in the end. 

The Sirens would have you believe it is 
easier to do things in a slovenly, careless 
way ; that so long as you do not get blamed 
it does not matter; that a lie is no harm if it 
is not found out, and is so much better than 
the troublesome truth, which will most likely 
get you into a scrape. Their voices sound 
sweet enough, but they are false and cruei, 
and the music of Orpheus is your only safe 
guide. 

Worse still, there are Siren voices which 
entice lads to subtle, secret, stolen pleasures. 
There are desires which seem to be part of 
yourselves, which allure and beckon and 
promise all sorts of happiness. A drunkard’s 
craving for drink, a greedy boy’s appetite 
for more food or sweets than he ought to 
have, and worse things yet than these. . . . 
I told you how the sand of the Sirens’ island 
was strewn with the bones of the dead. But 
I did not tell you that when Butes reached 
the shore, and looked just once upon the 
Sirens’ faces, he saw that the forms which 
had seemed so fair were really hideous mon- 
sters, with the fangs and the claws of unclean 
beasts, and the sweet song changed into a 
yell of savage mockery as he fell senseless 
upon the rotting bones around. 

So will he find, who listens to these Sirens, 
that they hide their fearful, hideous cruelty 
beneath a fair outward form. So will he 
surely learn that the lad who hears and 
follows their lying song must feel the agony 
of their fierce talons, and look with a sicken- 
ing heart upon the doom before him. Well 
for him if he hear the song of Orpheus rising 
loud and clear: “ There is joy in the presence 
of the angels of God over one sinner that re- 
penteth.” 

I do not mean, of course, that you must 
never do what you like. Our Lord sent 
us here to be happy, and wishes us to be 
happy ; it is only sin that prevents it. It 
is quite right to enjoy ourselves in harmless 
happiness. But there are times when we 
must do the thing we do not like. There 
are times when we must not do the thing we 
do like. There are things we must never 
learn to like, or if we have unhappily learnt 
to wish for them, we must conquer our liking 
by never yielding to it. The great lesson of 
a lad’s young life is, to learn that he must 
control and govern himself, and teach himself 
to do, not always the thing he likes, but the 
thing that is right. Look at the Gospels, 
and see One who left the throne of His 
glory and came to this sinful world, and 
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YOUNG SOLDIERS. 


lived the life of a poor labouring man, and 
toiled for others all His earthly life. Had 
He no temptations, think you? No strug- 
gles? Were the Siren voices never in his 
ears? Read the story of the temptation in 
the wilderness, or the agony in the garden, 
and you will see that He fought the same 
battle you fight daily, and prevailed. He, 
being what He was, worked as a carpenter. 
Will you not, for His sake, do your utmost 
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to fulfil your duty here, as work that He 
has given you to do ? 

And so will life be filled with a joy and a 
beauty that only the music of Orpheus can 
give to it. So will labour be lightened and 
duty gilded with sunshine. And so, when it 
is over and done, they who have been faith- 
ful shall join in that conquering strain of 
Orpheus, which the Bible calls “The Song of 
Moses and of the Lamb.” 








YOUNG 


SOLDIERS. 


**Endure hardness, as.good soldiers.” 


A™ the earliest thoughts of youth, 
Let them in God’s sight be true ; 
Prove your childhood’s deeds with truth ; 
Duty nobly do. 


Precious is the day by day 
Of life’s very youngest years. 
Jesus watched the children play, 
Saw their joy and tears. 


By your playground margin still 
He is watching from His throne ; 
Open deed and secret will 
By Him still are known. 





Let your playground life be good, 

Let its heart to this be:true :- - 
Ever do the thing you would 
Others do to you. 


Love the child that does you wrong, 
Let the shallow comrade mock, 
Know that you to God belong, 
Stand upon this rock. 


Face what there may be to face 
In the earliest scenes of youth ; 
Bravery is not disgrace ; 
Daring be for truth. 
B. W. 








THE TAJ MAHAL. 
By GEORGE F. PENTECOST, D.D. 


ff chief glory of India in the way of 
architecture is the famous Taj Mahal 
at Agra. I must try and tell you a little 
about it, though I warn you that it is an 





indescribable wonder. Perhaps Bayard 
Taylor has more nearly described it than 
any one else. First, let me give you the 
story of it in brief. It is a tomb erected by 





The Taj Mahal, 


Shah Jehan, the son of Akbar the Great, to 
commemorate his favourite wife, Mahal. It 
was built only about three hundred years 
ago. It is said to have been ten years in 
building, and in that time twenty thousand 
men were employed in one way or another. 
The cost of it was about £1,000,000, which, 
at the price of wages paid with us, would 
many times double that sum. It is situated 
on the banks of the Jumna, in a beautiful 
garden, which is still exquisitely kept up. 
Fancy a raised platform of marble, say 200 
feet square, and lifted plinth-like. from the 
ground fifteen or twenty feet. This platform 
is paved with tessellated marble of black and 
white. At each corner of this platform there 
rises a graceful minaret tower, 140 feet in 
height, of exquisite proportions, covered with 
a beautifully designed canopy. Each tower 
has three platforms or balconies equidistant 
from the ground. The Taj proper is situated 
in the middle of this platform, and is a 
building, say 100 feet square, or rather more 


than that. ™L. proportion between the 
square of the p’*tform and that of the Taj 
proper is two to one. Of course the founda- 
tions and substructures of the building go 
down through the platform many feet into 
the ground. The building rises 240 feet 
above the platform, to the top of the central 
dome, and is surmounted by a bronze orna- 
mental piece, which in turn upholds the Mo- 
hammedan crescent. These together lift the 
building thirty feet higher, making the entire 
height, say, 285 feet from the ground. The 
building is square, with the corners bevelled 
to the extent of, say, 20 feet, in which there 
is a deep arched and crowned recess. On 
each side of these recesses are, of course, the 
main ones, magnificent in proportion, reach- 
ing from a low plinth to almost the top of 
the tomb. The building is itself flat-roofed, 
but from the roof springs the most magnifi- 
cent dome, of pure white marble, in the 
world. There are four minor domes on the 
roof and many beautiful and delicate minarets. 
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The whole building is of pure white marble 
except the black marble and different 
coloured stones that are inlaid to garnish 
the cornices or write in the Koran. There 
is not a bit of wood or iron about the whole 
building. The inside shows a magnificent 
dome-like vaulted ceiling. On the floor of 
the central room are the two tombs of the 
Mogul and his wife. The wife’s tomb is 
exactly in the middle of the floor, that, of her 
august husband at one side. It was not 
intended that he should be buried there, but 
it is altogether fitting that he was. ‘The two 
tombs are surrounded, as usual, with a 
marble screen of exquisite pattern and work- 
manship. The cornices of this beautifully 
traced screen or enclosure are all inlaid with 
precious stones, wrought in all manner of 
flowers. These details, I fear, will some- 





what spoil the whole effect of the building 
on your mind’s eye. 

The entrance to the Taj through the: 
garden is by a magnificent gateway, which 
in itself is a wonder, surmounted by three 
white marble domes, though the gate itself is 
of red sandstone. This gateway is about a 
furlong away from the Taj, which is seen 
across trees, shrubs, flowing fountains, and 
flowers. At the west of the Taj is a splendid 
mosque, also of red sandstone, with three 
white marble domes; at the east is the cor- 


responding Jewab. The Saracens never 
allowed a building to stand alone. What- 


ever they built must have its answer on 
either side, east and west, as a shadow in 
the pathway of the rising or setting sun. 
These buildings, made of inferior material, 
of less magnificent and symmetrical propor~ 
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Gate of the Taj. 


tions and of different colour, except the 

domes, serve as a contrasting background, 

against which the glory of the Taj is better 

seen. The white marble domes which crown 
XXIII- 42 


these “ answering” buildings look as though 
they were bits of reflected glory from the 
central splendour of the Taj. These effects. 
do not appear at first, but they and a hun- 
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dred other impressions on the mind grow or 


come to the surface of your consciousness as 
you go again and again and look and study 
and dream before this matchless tomb. 

It is hopeless to tell you of the surpassing 
beauty of it—by far the most witching and 
beautiful thing I ever saw. I can't even 
conceive anything more beautiful. It would 
be beautiful if you should see it in heaven. 
I could well imagine one believing it, if it 
were told him that it had come down out of 
the New Jerusalem from heaven to earth, 
just to give one an idea of what the man- 
sions in the city of God are like. It is a 
poem unspoken but breathing itself out in 
the air; it is unuttered music; it is an 
oratorio in marble and precious stones, every 
note of which is written in great base-stone, 
cornice projections, and brackets, thrilling 
away in delicate carvings of flower and fruit, 
and dying on the immaterial ear in the lace- 
like tracery cut in magnificent marble mono- 
liths, through which glintings of sunlight 
pass and dance as if in an ecstasy of delight. 
It is indeed a miracle in marble harmonizing 
with everything in earth, air, and sky. The 
very trees and flowers about in the distant 
gardens seem a part of it, or at least to have 
been placed about it as if to caress it with 
their sympathy. The flowing river appears 
rather to have stolen 
its course at its base 
as if to worship 
there than to have 
been there before. 
The wide extend- 
ing plain across the 
Jumna, sweeping 
away for miles, 
dotted here and 
there with ancient 
ruins, or sentinelled 
with small clumps 
of mango-trees or 
the grim loneliness 
of the majestic 
palm, seems only a 
plaza from which 
nature looks over 
toward the Taj. 

I have recently 
looked upon the 
snow-covered and 
stupendous heights 
of Kinsinjunga and 
Everest until my 
soul was full of 
wonder and awe at 
the work of God. 
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* Marble Screen, Taj Mahal. 


This I can understand; but here is the 
creation of man, sinall as compared with the 
smallest mound at the foot of the Himalayas, 
which seems to surprise and claim the atten- 
tion even more than the giant mountains. I 
suppose it is just because it is the work of 
man. I have been to see it again and again, in 
early and late daylight, morning and evening 
time, and in the brilliant and quiet moon 
and starlight of the night, and it never palls 
—the witchery and beauty of it grow upon 
you all the time. The last time I went to 
see it was at night. The moon was at three- 
quarters full. The stars, paling away from 
the moon, were brilliant in this clear eastern 
sky. As I entered the silent doorway of the 
great gate and looked down the vista of trees 
and plants over the moonlit water, it rose 
upon the vision like an archangel with folded 
wings, as if it had just floated down from 
above. Drawing nearer and nearer, step by 
step, its simple and majestic beauty rose to a 
height it had never seemed to have before. 
The silence was eloquent, for there was no 
chatter of globe-trotting tourists at that hot 
season. Only the silent white-robed figure 
of the Mohammedan chaukedar was seen not 
far from the entrance of the tomb. A light 
was faintly burning at the head of the grave- 
stone, where for three hundred years the ashes 
of the dead queen 
have been quietly 
sleeping. 

The whole effect 
was so spectral and 
weird that I instine- 
tively paused as in 
the presence of the 
supernatural. The 
moon was not 
directly over it, but 
shone down upon it 
obliquely from just 
below the mid- 
heaven, On the 
front and one side 
the brilliant moon- 
light brought out 
every beautiful de- 
tail of carved frieze 
and dado, and 
caused the letters of 
the Koran and the 
inlaid stones about 
the upper cornice 
to glint and sparkle 
as if they were alive 
with some kind of 
mysterious but soft 
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THE TAJ 


fire. On the other side, the deep, beautiful 
shadows half concealed it and fell away 
down upon the marble-paved platform. The 
four sentinel minarets on the corners of the 
platform stood beautifully silent, as if even 
they were consciously gazing upon their 
lovely charge. Its silence was only equal 
to its stately yet modest beauty. We speak 
of marble as being cold, yet this pile of 
marble, chaste and beautiful as the moon- 
light itself, “seemed instinct with life. If 
it had suddenly glowed and breathed with 
life, or heaved a sigh as of satisfied rest and 
peace, I should not have been surprised. 

For an hour I walked about, and stood 
and sat and looked ; then I went to one of 
the silent towers at the corner, in the direc- 
tion from which the light of the moon was 
falling upon it, and entering the narrow, 
dark, stone stairway, slowly climbed up in 
the darkness, feeling my way until I came to 
the first balcony. From that point the great 
dome seemed to tower infinitely above me. 
The Taj seemed actually to grow in my 
sight, and increase in every proportion. 
The smaller domes, half concealed from view 
when looking up to them from below, sud- 
denly lifted themselves out of the roof, as if 
waking from sleep under the eye of some 
one gazing upon them, and kept their har- 
monious and symmetrical proportions with 
ever-increasing size of the central dome. 
The minarets and beautiful slender pinnacles 
also took on new shapes, and entered more 
deeply into the harmony of the roof and its 
appointments. Then mounting to the second 
balcony of the tower, the same effect was 
heightened, and the Taj looked as if con- 
scious and disturbed by the steady gaze of 
this one rapt beholder, and was half minded 
to spread its folded wings, and soar away to 
heaven. Coming out of the darkness of the 
tower into the brilliant moonlight caused 
the sight to radiate rapidly in re-accustom- 
ing itself to the light, and this in turn made 
the Taj to look as though it were quivering 
with some vague intention to move away ; 
and then, as if conscious that the eye was 
there upon it only in loving admiration, it 
became quiet and still again, and suffered 
me to look upon it in undisturbed tranquil- 
lity. Then up to the top of the tower. The 
height in the deceptive moonlight seemed 
tremendous, and for a moment giddy. I fell 
prone upon the floor of this lofty canopy, 
with my head just flush with the edge of the 
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cornice, which gave me a view of the build- 
ing from the base to the very top of the 
central dome, which still towered above me 
more than one hundred and fifty feet, and 
yet far enough away to make me thoroughly 
conscious that it was a thing apart from me 
and distant from my touch. Under the 
moonlight, which seemed just then to be 
intensified for the very purpose, the oval 
face of the dome took on a soft sheen of 
light, as the light on the face of a Christian 
whose soul has just taken its flight to 
glory, leaving behind the smile of peace 
upon the dead features, I lay for an hour 
there, looking above for a moment into the 
star and moonlit heavens, and then down 
again upon this beautiful thing, and longed 
for her whom I love best of any on earth to 
have been with me, not that I wished to 
speak, but only that I might touch her hand, 
and know that she was in fellowship with me 
in all the beauty above and below. Re- 
luctantly I felt my way down the tower 
stair, and walked with soft step (I was 
almost tempted to take off my shoes) to the 
door of the Taj, and entered into the silent 
depths of the interior vault, where the little 
taper light was keeping vigil inside the 
marble screen about the sepulchre. 

Here is another wonder. The faintest 
sound, yea, even a sigh, is whispered back 
from the sensitive vault above, in an echo 
which is full of music. It is said that the 
ignorant people who come to see it, and who 
never speak above a breath when within, 
fancy that sweet echo to be the whisper of 
unseen angels, who dwell above in the dome 
to watch over the tombs of Shah Jehan and 
his beloved wife. I can easily credit the 
superstition. Here, again, for the last time, 
I uttered aloud a strain on the major chords 
of the musical scale, and the answer came 
back a thousand times sweeter from the 
vaulted roof, and reverberating through it 
all, filled it with a music more sweet and 
praiseful than ever broke forth from an organ. 
While these dying echoes were still sound- 
ing fainter and fainter in my ear, I crept 
out of the Taj, nor looked back again upon 
it, still holding it all in my mind—I had 
almost said my soul. Since then I have 
seen the wonderful ruined city of the great 
Akbar, at Futtahpore Sekri. I will not now 
stop to tell you of this, because after seeing 
the Taj one does not want to see or think of 
any other building for a month. 
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CHILDREN AND PARENTS. 
A SERMON IN TWO PARTS. 
By R. F. HORTON, M.A., D.D. 


“ Children, obey your parents in the Lord.” 
“Fathers, provoke not your children to wrath.” 


HE last promise of the Old Tes- 
tament is that on the coming 
of the Messenger, He will turn 
the heart of the fathers to the 
children, and the heart of the 
children to their fathers, lest, 
says the Lord, I come and smite 

the earth with uw curse. And certainly, if 
there is any revolt of the daughters or of 
the sons in the land, or if the fathers have 
got out of sympathy with their children, the 
curse is imminent, nay, already “falling not 
causeless,” 

Mr. Ruskin tells us somewhere that he 
never heard a sermon preached from the 
text, “Fathers, provoke not your children 
to wrath.” I grieve to say that I never 
heard one from, “Children, obey your 
aga in the Lord.” But then neither 
Mr. Ruskin nor I perhaps have listened to 
many sermons in our lives. People who are 
always preaching do not hear as much as 
they should, and many excellent things are 
said from pulpits which are not even heard 
by the hearers, still less by the preacher's fel- 
lows in the preaching of the pulpit or the pen. 

The fact is, my text is a difficult one to 
handle in an indiscriminate congregation. I 
am afraid to say too emphatically in public 
to the children whose parents are present, 
“Obey your parents,” for I know the 
parents. And when both are together, it 
is a difficult matter to speak to the parents, 
for a child should not think that his parents 
need preaching to at all. And there is 
special danger in saying, “ Provoke not your 
children to wrath,” for some children are 
irascible little subjects, and are quite shrewd 
enough to attribute all their angry passions 
to the provocation of their parents. 

It is, however, easier to preach a sermon 
in a magazine, because I suspect the preacher 
gets an audience “fit though few,” and may 
safely reckon on nine-tenths of his readers, 
and all the children, skipping his pages. I 
propose, therefore, to preach on this subject 
to myself, and to you, my reader, whoever 
you may be, who in a serious or peni- 
tential mood, or sated with the stories and 
the poetry, turn even the pages of this 
sermon for the passing of an idle hour. 





Epu, vi. 1 and 4, 


If you are a child, the first part is for you, 
and you must not read the second. If you 
are a parent, you must skip the first part, 
lest it should make you vain, and begin 
with the second. 


PART I. 


Now, children, I will give you four reasons 
why you should obey your parents, and. we 
will hang one reason on each of the letters 
in the word obey. Of course there are fifty 
reasons, but we do not want more than four. 

O.—You have heard of Giotto’s circle, 
which he drew with a free hand, and so 
convinced Cimabue that he was a good 
draughtsman. Well, O shall stand for per- 
fection, the faultless circle. And I want to 
tell you, that as the earth is an orb, and 
moves in an orbit, and as all the heavenly 
bodies, ordered and musical, go round and 
are round, and make the universe a perfect 
harmony, so to obey is the most happy and 
the most complete condition of mind. The 
common notiou is that to do what we like 
is most pleasant. Not at all. To do what 
we ought is most pleasant. Fools always 
want to give orders. Wise men want to 
take them. 

The great happiness of your childhood, a 
happiness which can never come again until 
you are children again in your Father's 
heavenly house, is that your life is made 
simple by obedience. Grown-up people have 
the burden of choosing whom they are to 
obey. That is chosen for you by Nature, by 
God. You have to obey your parents. 
Grown-up people are often very sad and 
dark ; you may hear them asking, “ Where 
is the seat of authority?” and you can see 
that they would give all the world to find 
some father, pope, or sovereign, whom they 
could obey without question, and they will 
thrust their foolish heads under the Pope’s 
heel because they are tired of not knowing. 
Oh, happy children, you need be in no 
doubt! You can simply obey your parents. 
What they will is your law; you have no 
other sovereign or pope; and in their will 
is your peace. 

B.—Another reason for obedience is that 
your parents know Better what is good for 
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CHILDREN AND PARENTS 


you than you do yourselves. If you were 
going across the ocean in a ship, you would 
not wish to steer or to manage it; you 
would leave that to the captain and the 
crew. If we are ill we cannot depend on 
ourselves; we send for the doctor, who 
knows better than we do. In fact every- 
thing in the world is done, or should be 
done, by those who know best how to do it. 
And the rest of mankind should be content, 
and are for the most part content, to obey 
those who are called specialists in each 
branch of knowledge. Your parents are 
the specialists for you. God has given 
them the knowledge of what is best for 
It is their business to find out this 


you. \ t 
knowledge. Your food, clothing, education, 


amusements, are their special care. You 
need not ask them why you have to do one 
thing, or to refuse another. It is quite 
enough that they say it. You would be 
foolish and weak to put any further ques- 
tion. It would be like asking, ‘“‘ Why must 
I breathe to live, or why must I learn to 
know ?” 

E.—But there is a third reason for your 
obedience. You are Lmbraced in their love. 
Never again in life will you be so folded 
round with unselfish and strengthening arms. 
Others will embrace you but not in the same 
way, some with pretence of love, some to 
get your love for their own purposes, some 
in a fair exchange, giving love for love. But 
your parents’ arms are around you long be- 
fore they know whether you are lovable. 
They give all and ask nothing. It would be 
a good thing for you to know—though you 
never will until you have ceased to be chil- 
dren and are yourselves parents—what your 
parents feel to you. They brood over you, 
they bend faces of unspeakable affection 
ever your cot when you are asleep. They 
pray for you—if they are praying people. 
And if they are not they give you the best 
their own poor prayerless souls possess ; they 
wish, they desire, they long for your good. 
Look into your mother’s face and read it. 
You cannot read books yet, but you can read 
your mother’s face. Written upon her eyes, 
expressed in the movements of her arms, 
is love for you—love, deep, stronger, and 
greater the deeper you go. Now it seems 
almost impossible, if you think of it, not to 
do what such embracing love wishes you to 
do, or to desire what it forbids. 

Y.—But the strongest reason of all is 
what is called the Yoke of Jesus, ‘ Learn of 
me, for I am meek and lowly of heart.” 
Even when He was a big boy of twelve, we 
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are told that He went down to Nazareth 
with His parents, and was “subject unto 
them”; which means that He not only did 
what they told Him, but was all the time at 
their beck and bidding, and never dreamed 
of asserting His own will against theirs. 
That seems very wonderful when you re- 
member who He was. The worlds were 
made by Him, yet He obeyed His parents. 
His parents, too, were not great and im- 
portant people. Joseph was a carpenter ; 
Mary was a village maiden quite humble and 
uninstructed. Besides, though Joseph is 
spoken of as one of the parents by St. Luke, 
Jesus might have said very truly that He was 
the Son of God, and need not obey any one 
but God. If ever a child might have set his 
will up against that of his parents, surely 
Jesus migit, and yet He was subject to 
them. If He was not too proud to obey, 
surely we need not be. He had Jewish 
parents, who knew nothing as yet of the 
beautiful Christian law: you have Christian 
parents who themselves have been taught by 
Christ. It must be a joy for us, like Him, to 
be subject to our parents. 

Sir John Millais, when he was a young 
man, painted a picture of Jesus in His home 
at Nazareth, a little boy in the carpenter's 
shop, who has just cut His finger and wants 
His mother to bind it up. That picture 
seems to me the truest that the great painter 
has painted. For if you go back into the 
childhood of Jesus, you will see that it is 
just like your own; it has the same troubles 
and the same joys. Mary wants Him to do 
something for her when He would rather be 
on the hills playing. Joseph is stern and 
hard, forgetting that he was himself a child. 
He says sharp things which bring the blood 
into the boy’s delicate cheek. He even strikes 
Him in moments of anger, and says that 
boys are always in the way or always in 
mischief. But the great difference between 
Jesus and us is, that He always did what 
they told Him, was never rude or insolent, 
or sullen, and showed that in thought as 
well as word He honoured them. 


PART II. 


I am speaking now to parents, and it 
would seem, following St. Paul, specially to 
fathers. Clearly, there is no equality be- 
tween parents and their children, except the 
equality of obligation to God, and the mu- 
tual obligations which God requires. Chil- 
dren, as long as they remain children, though 
it is a difficult and arbitrary decision where 
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childhood ceases, are in a natural subordina- 
tion to their parents. The severe patria po- 
testas of antiquity, which gave to the father 
the power of life and death in his household, 
was not deliberately relaxed in the Bible. 
Whatever form of government you have in 
the State, a home must be a monarchy, 
though preferably not a despotism like that 
of Henry VIII., but a dual reign like that 
of William and Mary. It is because the 
monarchical power of parents is admitted, 
that the injunction “ Provoke not your chil- 
dren to wrath” is given. It is the danger 
of a monarchy that it may lapse into a 
tyranny. 

If St. Paul were writing to English and 
American Christians, however, I doubt if he 
would not utter a warning on the other side 
before he proceeded to deprecate the wrath 
of fathers. Would he not have something 
to say about maintaining the paternal autho- 
rity and exercising the right of government ? 
“Parents, control your children in the 
Lord,” I can easily imagine him saying, with 
the facts of modern life before his eyes. We 
have lighted on an age of petty anarchies. 
And amongst the rest is the dethronement 
or voluntary abdication of the parent. Count 
Tolstoi’s ideal is realised in our homes; 
there is no government, except that of the 
last-born child. Each child does its best to 
assume the reins of power. Undeterred by 
the failure of their parents, they seek to 
bend the household to their régime. But, 
poor dears, they are unequal to the task ; 
they find out that in government a weak 
sovereign can more easily dislocate his arm 
than put about the ship of state. And society 
teems with these dislocated creatures, alike 
incapable of ruling themselves or others. 

But speaking in that fine ancient world 
where the dethronement of the parent was as 
yet only a nightmare of prophecy, and among 
the portents of the latter days appeared the 
possibility of being “disobedient to parents,” 
St. Paul was principally anxious to restrain 
the unbridled use of parental power, and 
to urge fathers not to provoke their chil- 
dren. 

And I suspect that we have here one of 
the most difficult precepts in the Bible to 
carry out consistently. For on the one hand 
you are bound to correct your child, to re- 
press natural instincts, to educe reluctant 
powers, to thwart his will, and to work out 
of his system certain follies which will hardly 
come out by any process short of braying in 
a mortar ; while, on the other hand, you have 
to carry out this irritating process ‘without 
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causing irritation, without arousing the wrath- 
ful element in the child at all. 

If any one says that this is impossible, let 
him settle his account with St. Paul and the 
Spirit of God. 

Of course there are a few rare tempers, 
people whose natural gentleness and sweet- 
ness have a soothing effect, like oil diffused 
over angry billows. They have a voice which 
is the disarming of passion, and a manner 
which makes even a hard saying tender from 
their lips. But most of us are naturally pro- 
voking, so provoking that Grace itself seems 
only to change the character of our provo- 
cation. Our manner is an aggression. Our 
appearance is a defiance. Our voice is a 
challenge to surrender, or a declaration of 
battle. We mean nothing bad, but we pass 
along the ranks of our fellows amid perpetual 
grindings of teeth. We are an irritant to 
strangers, but a stronger irritant to our ac- 
quaintance, and strongest of all to our rela- 
tions and friends. But God knows what we 
are, and in face of it He gives the command, 
“ Provoke not your children to wrath.” 

Now it is very unlikely that the readers 
of this magazine should belong to the com- 
paratively small class of parents who deli- 
berately torment their children, and exas- 
perate their natural passions by a set purpose 
of cruelty. Frederick William of Prussia 
had an unaccountable hatred of his son who 
afterwards became Frederick the Great. He 
flogged the gifted youth with his own hands 
when he was eighteen years of age, and toa 
remonstrance from courtiers who feared that 
the prince would be provoked to suicide, the 
father savagely answered that Frederick had 
not the spirit to commit such an act. Mr. 
Waugh’s Christ-like work has revealed the 
fact that even in England to-day such ma- 
niacal brutality is not unknown. Men and 
even women set themselves for years to tor- 
ture, to madden, if not to murder, children, 
even their own children, who are in their 
power. But they will never read this maga- 
zine. And indeed words are wasted on them 
in any case. What is wanted is a brief Act 
of Parliament declaring that this unnatural 
cruelty is to be regarded as madness, and 
consigning every one proved guilty of it to a 
lunatic asylum for life. 

Science is compassionate and severe. She 
is showing that much which has been consi- 
dered crime is really mental derangement. 
She will authorise us presently to treat it on 
that basis. The fiends who torment children 
are not to be reasoned with or preached to. 
Reason and preaching only exasperate mania. 
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“GOD IS A SPIRIT.” 


But the provocation which St. Paul refers 
to is of the unintentional kind. To avoid it 
isa matter of mental delicacy, of watchful 
insight, of prayerful self-restraint. 

Men not ill-meaning often provoke their 
children to wrath. For children are not yet 
readers of intention. With them a blunder 
is the same as a crime, and a well-meant 
banality will be even more irritating than an 
insult of forethought. 

If you are to avoid provoking the children 
to wrath, you will need fact, attention, temper, 
impartiality. Where will you get these but 
on your knees, in the discipline of prayer, in 
the Via Crucis, the gradual assimilation of 
Christ by a realising faith? I am aware that 
people may pray much and yet be deficient 
in all the qualities just mentioned. Some 
praying people are the most irritating people 
in the world. But they have not prayed for 
these qualities. They think they possess 
them. It is the eternal sorrow of life that 
“if any lack wisdom” he never thinks 
of praying for it, and our reticence in 
prayer invariably marks the gaps of greatest 
need. 

1. Tact.—Many people who are polite 
enough in the world see no occasion for 
politeness at home. They will study a cus- 
tomer’s humour with care. But what need 
to waste tact on their own children? The 
security of their authority seems to absolve 
them from the obligations of their strength. 
A good parent will not correct in heat or in 
the presence of others, but will slide the 
admonition in with caution and tenderness, 
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thinking the child both difficult to win and 
infinitely worth winning. 

2. Attention.—You blunder with any one 
before you understand him. A child requires 
close study. Children are shocking indivi- 
dualists. Nothing is more provoking than 
to be mistaken for another, or to have brim- 
stone and treacle all round. I cherish an 
imperishable indignation against one of my 
earlier teachers who caned the whole class 
without discrimination, and in my case I 
knew unjustly. That is arod no one can 
kiss. 

3. Temper.—In God’s name, by Christ’s 
power, let those who have to do with the 
young obtain and keep a control over the 
temper. If we who are strong get angry, we 
are sure to anger the weak. Nothing in- 
flames like flames. Nothing angers like 
anger. If you are a parent and have no 
self-control, send your children to some one 
else, and go into your chamber and wrestle 
with God for victory in this important point, 
and then come to Him with the children 
whom He has given you. 

4, Impartiality.—God is impartial. Christ 
treated His disciples alike up to the last 
moment, John got no favour that Judas 
did not. Indeed, as the worst among them, 
Judas had the bag. A parent with the mind 
of Christ will have an even hand. The un- 
comely in the home will receive as the comely. 
His favourites will receive no favours; his 
aversions will perceive no slight. 

Parents, be perfect as your Father in 
heaven is perfect. 


— oo 


“GOD IS 


A SPIRIT.” 


By tue Rev. JOHN REID, M.A. 


I DO not see Thee, yet when eve’s last sigh 
Is breathed o’er vale and hill, 
And darkness slowly deepens in the sky, 
And all the world is still, 
Thy vision, dawning on my inward sight, 
Fills all my soul with light. 


I do not hear Thee speak, yet in the hour 
When worldly thoughts arise, 
And o’er my soul those brooding shadows 
lower 
That hide Thee from mine eyes, 
A still small voice, too faint for mortal ear, 
Tells me that Thou art near. 


I cannot touch the hand that ruleth heaven, 
Yet in this vale of tears, 
When hope lies shattered, and my soul is 
riven 
With desolating fears, 
I need but ask for comfort and for grace, 
To feel Thy warm embrace. 


Light of my soul, sweet Counsellor and wise, 
Friend in adversity ! 

Within my heart can brighter hope arise 
Than to abide with Thee ? 

Oh, lead me to Thy home of love and rest, 

And make me truly blest! 








DWARF NEGROES OF THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 
By WILLIAM C. PRESTON. 


W HEN the Indian Mutiny of 1857 had 
been suppressed and justice overtock 


some of its principal instigators, it may be 

















‘remembered that the mutinous Sepoy regi- 
ment was condemned to be transported to 














Andamanian Types. 


the Andaman Islands, in the Bay of Bengal. 
The men were horror-stricken. They would 


rather have been shot. And no 
wonder. It seemed, indeed, that their fate 
would be terrible. The islands were not 
far away ; barely 600 miles from the Hugli 
mouth of the Ganges, but little was known 
of them except that they were inhabited by 
a race of murderous savages, and that the 
malarious climate made health impossible 
and speedy death certain. Marco Polo had 
written, “The people are without a king and 
are idolaters, and no better than wild beasts. 
And I assure you all the men of this Anga- 
manain have heads like dogs, and teeth and 
eyes likewise: in fact, in the face they are 
just like big mastiff dogs! ‘They have a 
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Andamanian Girl. 


quantity of spices; but they are a most 
cruel generation and eat everybody they can 
eatch, if not of their own race.” Arab 
geographers had described the Andamanese 
as “Savages who eat men alive; who go 
naked and have no boats—if they had they 
would devour all who pass near.” 

Such were the accepted traditions in re- 
gard to these dreaded islands. The Sepoys 
may never have heard them in the exact 
form in which they have been quoted, but 
the prevailing notions had been formed by 
such reports, and in all probability the 
popular imagination had exaggerated their 
horrors, 
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Still more likely they had heard dreadful 
tales concerning the Indian convicts who had 
been sent there long years before. As early 
as 1789 the Bengal Government had estab- 
lished in the Andamans a convict settlement 
and a harbour of refuge for ships blown out 
of their course ; but, as Sir William Hunter 
tells us, for seven years the settlement strug- 
gled against the deadly malaria of the 
jungles, the arrows of the natives, and the 
failure of supplies from the mainland, until, 
in 1796, the Tadian Government found itself 
compelled to bring away the remnant and to 
abandon the colony. For half a century 
they did not venture to renew the attempt, 
and the Andamans appear in the records 
only as a cluster of cannibal islands, peopled 
with fierce, fish-eating tribes, who promptly 
killed the savant who had been sent to study 
their natural history, cut off the stragglers 
from two troop vessels that had gone ashore, 
and murdered shipwrecked crews. It was 
atrocities like these that at length forced 
upon the Government, in 1855, the re-oceupa- 
tion of the islands, and determined them, a 
little later, to re-establish the convict colony 
by deporting thither the prisoners left by 
the Mutiny. The prospect for these wretched 
men was an appalling one, and might well 
make them wish rather 

for death. 


able conditions, both of the settlers and of 
the aborigines, furnish us with much interest- 
ing information. 

But first, a word should be said about the 
islands themselves. We have indicated their 
position generally as being about 600 miles 
—to be strictly accurate, 590—from the 
Hugli mouth of the Ganges. They are still 
nearer to the coast of Burmah, being 160 
miles from Cape Negrais, and consist of the 
Great and Little Andaman groups, sur- 
rounded by a number of smaller islands. 
The Great Andaman group, 156 miles in 
length, and 20 miles in breadth, comprises 
three large islands —the Northern, the 
Middle, and the Southern Andamans — 
separated from each other by two narrow 
straits not much wider than the Seine at 
Paris. About thirty miles to the south lies 
the Little Andaman group, 30 miles long 
and 17 miles wide. The settlement with 
which we are now concerned is on the east 
coast of the Southern Island of Great Anda- 
man, at Port Blair, which is situated at the 
head of a fine inlet of the sea, forming one 
of the most magnificent natural harbours in 
the world, nine miles in length, in which 
half the British navy could ride. Across the 
mouth of the harbour lies Ross Island, a 
picturesque and rocky 
islet, the capital of the 





Happily, the prospect 
was worse than the 
reality, although that 
proved stern enough. In 
the aborigines themselves 
there has been little 
change, even to the 
present day. Except in 
the matter of literal 
colour, they are not quite 
so black as they have been 
painted, but they are, for 
the most part, as savage, 
as unfriendly, and as un- 
approachableasever. Not- 
withstanding this, thanks 
to the excellent govern- 
ment under which the 
islands have been placed 
for the last five-and - 
thirty years, they are not 
only habitable by the 
convict settlers but have 
attractions and advantages not to be de- 
spised. A German traveller, Mr. Otto E. 
Ehlers, had an opportunity not long ago of 
spending a month in these islands, and his 
observations, made under especially favour- 
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settlement, on which 
stands the Government 
House and the principal 
storehouses. 

Before reaching this 
point the steamer has to 
thread its way through 
a host of these small 
islets, and as some of 
them rise to a great height 
and are clothed to their 
summits with gorgeous 
verdure, the scene is one 
not soon to be forgotten. 
The admiration of the 
visitor is intensified as he 
approaches Ross Island. 
It is. surrounded by a 
girdle of cocoa-palms close 
to the sea, which over- 
shadows a well-kept pro- 
menade running all round 
the little island. Between 
groups of trees beyond peep pretty bungalows 
and pleasant gardens, stretching away to the 
hills, on which stand the residence of the 
Chief Commissioner and the castle-like bar- 
racks, wherein the small military force re- 
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View of Viper Island. 


quired for the protection and government of “All about me,” he says, “ gently swayed to 
the settlement is accommodated. and fro by the morning breeze, were cocoa- 

As Mr. Ehlers stood on this island, looking nut palms, mangoes, acacias, and other 
across to the settlement, he was enchanted. tropical trees, and beyond the deep blue 
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stretch of water, majestic, calm, the opposite 
island, shining in emerald green, over 1,200 
feet high.” 

There was not much, truly, to suggest the 
idea of a penal settlement, or to account for 
the horror which the criminals felt at the 
thought of being banished hither. The 
world could scarcely show a fairer spot. 
Lord Mayo, standing on the summit of 
Mount Harriet, the loftiest eminence on 
South Andaman, in 1872, pronounced the 
view unsurpassed in his experience, and pre- 
dicted a great future for the Andaman set- 
tlements. As he came down from that 
survey he was assassinated at the foot of 
the hill, and the tragic incident made what 
were almost his last words especially me- 
morable. 

This very luxuriance of vegetation, how- 
ever, so beautiful asa feature of the landscape, 
is itself an element of dread. Sir William 
Hunter, speaking of the numerous little hills 
as mostly covered with jungle, quotes, with 
evident approval, the remark—‘ scarcely to 
be equalled for its density and unhealthiness 
in any part of the Eastern world.” It is 
charming to read of the graceful forest trees 


shooting up to a height of more than a hun- 
dred feet ; of large clumps of bamboos from 
thirty to thirty-five feet high ; of abounding 
palms; of banian, and almond, an1 ebony, 
and sundri, and poplar, and red-wood, and 
iron-tree mixing in beautiful confusion with 
the cotton-trees and pines and arborescent 
euphorbias ; but then we read of pestilential 
swamps between the hills, and although they 
give shelter to the loveliest orchids, they are 
pestilential still. The jungle is impenetrable 
to man and beast, by reason of the dense 
undergrowth and the innumerable creepers 
that stretch from tree to tree, and here are 
bred malarious exhalations which steal slowly 
over the islands, and are more fatal and ter- 
rible by far than the arrows and spears of 
savage men. 

But this unhealthiness is fast disappearing 
with the removal of its cause. Swamp 
reclamation and forest clearing are being 
carried on with great energy, careful medical 
supervision is organized, and, although the 
climate of the islands must always be moist, 
seeing that they are exposed to the full force 
of the south-west monsoon, the Andamans, 
at least in the hilly districts, will compare 
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favourably, for salubrity, with almost any 
tropical regions. 

Mr. Ehlers’ admiration of the scenery as 
he approached the island was not greater 
than his surprise at what he saw on landing. 
“T must admit,” he says, “that I had a dif- 
ferent idea of a criminal colony. I thought 
of the rattle of chains, of poorly-fed prisoners 
carefully guarded by soldiers with bayonets, 
and warders with the cat-o’-nine-tails ; and, 
instead, I found these prisoners happy-look- 
ing, clean, enjoying perfect liberty ; em- 
ployed in the offices as clerks or store-keepers, 
or in the houses of the Europeans as cooks, 
gardeners, night-watchmen, and, indeed, fol- 
lowing all sorts of occupations.” 

This, of course, must apply only to those, 
who by years of good behaviour have proved 
their partial reformation, and shown that 
they are to be trusted. After all, the Anda- 
mans are not to be looked upon as a paradise 
for criminals, but as a sphere where an en- 
lightened Government is seeking to make 
punishment at once retributive and reforma- 


Viper Island, with the Prison. 









tive, and where its experiment is conspicu- 
ously succeeding. A large proportion of the 
criminals are employed in swamp-draining, 
forest-clearing, stone-breaking, building, and 
similar heavy and arduous work. By de- 
grees, if they do well, they bring about a 
better condition of things for themselves, 
until at length their punishment is simply 
their exile, and even this is preferred by 
many to a return to their own land. And 
so it comes to pass that in every grade of 
service, both in and out of doors, scarcely 
any but criminals are to be met with. Even 
the band, which played every afternoon on 
the promenade, was, we are told, entirely 
composed of criminals ; and in most of the 
households of the officers, the whole of the 
servants, from the butler down to the 
kitchen-boy, consisted of murderers, who, 
for some reason, which we are left to con- 
jecture, are always preferred to house- 
breakers, thieves, and robbers. : 
At the time of Mr. Ehlers’ visit in 1891, 
the convict population numbered 12,197, of 
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whom 8,075 were murderers, 44 poison- 
mixers, 1,841 robbers, 502 burglars, and the 
rest evil-doers of many varieties. 

In making a choice of servants among 
these numerous classes, probably the last 
person we should select for cook would be a 
professional poison-mixer; yet one of these 
was actually the chef of the officers’ mess. 
He had the great recommendation that he 
cooked very well indeed, and “his other 
small faults were forgiven so long as he 
abstained from using arsenic and other 
poisonous ingredients in his sauces.” 

These people all give the impression of 
being wil seared and well treated, and 
they receive pay up to 3s. a month for their 
work so long as they behave themselves. 
After ten years of good conduct they receive 
a few acres of land which they have to culti- 
vate. Out of their earnings they buy in 
course of time a little house and possibly a 
cow or two, or a few goats, and live—apart 
from being always under police supervision 
and liable to be put back to forced labour in 
case they do not behave properly—as free 

eople. They pay a nominal rent for the 
and and sell such produce as they do not 
need for their own requirements to the 
governor of the colony. 

These are known as self-supporting con- 
victs, and there were at the time of which we 
write above 2,500 men belonging to this 
class, each one of whom, had they not been 
self-supporting, would have cost the Govern- 
ment from £10 to £15 a year. It is there- 
fore, on economical grounds, obviously advi- 
sable to give them facilities for becoming 
self-reliant ; and as a further encouragement 
they are not only permitted to marry any of 
the female convicts who have likewise gained 
promotion, but, under special circumstances, 
if they were married before, they are allowed 
to have their wives and families brought over, 
and the education of the children is very 
effectively cared for in several schools of the 
colony. 

Although the majority devote themselves 
to agricultural pursuits, some are otherwise 
inclined, and such are allowed to follow any 
occupation they prefer ; so that amongst the 
2,590 male self-supporters there were, be- 
sides 1,724 farmers, artisans of all descrip- 
tions, commercial assistants, apothecaries’ or 
chemists’ assistants, and domestic servants. 
The women are employed in household 
service generally, and as nurses, seamstresses, 
charwomen and the like. 

The original mutineers, as will be sup- 
posed, have nearly all died out, but. the 


colony is replenished from the gaols of 
Bengal, Madras, Bombay and British Burmah. 
Most of the convicts, or about 77 per cent., 
are life prisoners, the remainder being time 
convicts. Few, however, even of those sent 
to the Andamans for life, are detained more 
than twenty years, except the poison-mixers, 
who may well be regarded as a particularly 
dangerous class, and the absolutely incorri- 
gible. Nevertheless a proportion of them 
get on so well and become so attached to the 
place that they prefer to end their days there 
as free people. 

Attempts at flight are hopeless. If any 
escape into the interior of the island they 
are invariably either killed by the natives or 
brought back by them for the reward which 
they know they may always depend upon 
receiving. It has now and then happened, 
in the course of years, that a few convicts 
have constructed rafts and drifted out to sea 
in the hope of being picked up by some pass- 
ing ship, or of reaching, by good fortune, the 
mainland. It is even admitted that perhaps 
one in a thousand may have accomplished 
this, but their success has been a miracle 
and nearly all who make the venture perish 
miserably. A few years ago three Burmese 
evaded the vigilance of their guards and set 
out, but they were caught again, after six 
days, in an almost starving condition. 
Another raft was found some distance out 
at sea with the dead body of a convict tied 
to it. 

About six miles higher up the harbour is 
Viper Island, which is reserved mainly as a 
punishment station for the most abandoned 
and refractory of the convicts. But neither 
from this circumstance nor from its name 
must the inference be drawn that it is, in its 
natural features, less attractive than other 
parts of the Andamans. It reminded Mr. 
Ehlers of Monaco, with its well-kept, gra- 
dually-rising gardens, and, standing out from 
the green, the brightly painted police station, 
built somewhat in the form of a mosque. 
The way up to the prison is by a winding 
road, hedged by trees of splendid foliage 
and here and there giving a view of exqui- 
site beauty over the sapphire waves of the 
harbour. He found the convicts busy break- 
ing stone, grinding corn, pressing cocoa-nut 
oil and engaged in similar occupations. In 
some places are villages wholly occupied by 
the self-supporting convicts, who carry on 
indigo factories, and cultivate tea, coffee, 
and tobacco plantations. Since 1858, some 
16,000 acres of land have been redeemed 
from the wilderness, and 1,000 acres are now 
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added every year. 
and cultivating goes on apace, and the yield 
of valuable timber from the extensive forests 
brings a considerable revenue. 
prediction seems in a fair way for being ful- 
filled. 
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The work of clearing 


Lord Mayo’s 


Our German visitor cannot restrain his 


admiration of the system which has been 


pursued in the Andamans by the English 


government. Colonel Cadell, the Chief 
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Commissioner, has, he says, the fullest right 
to be proud of the colony, over which he 
has presided for so many years. 
Ehlers’ own words—‘ Here something has 
been done with English money and energy 
which can allow itself to be seen. i 


To use Mr. 


Convicts, 
who, behind the walls of a prison would very 
likely have gone from bad to worse, are sent 
away from this settlement where they have 
had the opportunity of making their life 





Andamanian Dance. 


pleasanter from year to year by better con- 
duct, in an improved condition, and are 
returned to society as people who have 
learned to earn their living in an honest 
manner. That is much, very much, and 
anyhow a success which cannot be improved 
upon in imagination.” 
Turning now our attention from the colo- 
nists, we shall find the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the Andamans a not less interesting study 
from other points of view. It has been 


already said that, in character, they are not 
so black as they have been painted, but on 
social grounds they certainly do not encour- 
age a close acquaintance, and the sight of 
them would be sufficient to keep most people 
at a distance without any repellent force of 
spears and arrows. Sir William Hunter 
presents a vivid picture of them in a very 
few words. Speaking of the deportation to 
the Andamans of the mutineers in 1858, he 
says that, “The stories of the Arab geo- 
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graphers and Marco Polo’s legend of them 
as dog-faced anthropophagi gave place to 
stern realities. The convict settlement found 
itself surrounded by savages of a low and 
ferocious type, who decorated themselves 
with red earth, mourned in a suit of olive- 
coloured mud, used crying to express the 
emotions of friendship or joy, bore only 
names of common gender which they received 
before birth, and whose sole approach to the 
conception of a god was that of an evil spirit 
who spread disease. For five years they 
continued bitter enemies of the colony, re- 
pulsing all approaches with treachery or by 
showers of arrows, murdering everyone who 
strayed into the woods and plotting robberies 
and arsons of a merciless sort.” Another 
credible observer describes them as “men 
who in their habits of living are but few 
removes from the monkeys, or rather may 
be said, almost without exaggeration, to 
have rather the disadvantage of these animals 
in appearance, with a quality of intellect 
scarcely expanded above idiotcy, and a lan- 
guage of gutturals scarcely exceeding in range 
the grunt of hogs, the harsh scream of the 
jackal, or the whistling of birds.” 

Mr. Ehlers, who had many opportunities 
of seeing them, is somewhat more compli- 
mentary, but not much. He at least allows 
that they have “soft black skins and some- 
times quite pleasant features.” Upon the 
last point we can find no authority in agree- 
ment with him. It is now generally allowed 
that the charge of cannibalism cannot be 
made out against them, and in features they 
are probably no worse than many other 
low-type negroes. Their origin is a per- 
plexing question which ethnologists have 
not yet satisfactorily settled, for they differ 
from all the races on the mainland and on 
the neighbouring islands. In many respects 
their greatest resemblance seems to be to the 
Papuans of New Guinea, but how they 
should have found their way to so great a 
distance in their frail canoes it is difficult to 
imagine. Some have conjectured that they 
are the degenerate descendants of African 
slaves who at one time drifted hither. Their 
skin is a sooty black. They are of small 
stature, scarcely any being over five feet in 
height, and many are much shorter; Mr. 
Ehlers affirms that they are only from 3 feet 
6 inches to 4 feet 6 inches. Their heads are 
large, their shoulders high, their bodies pro- 
tuberant, and their lower limbs compara- 
tively slight. Yet they are muscular and 
extremely agile; and although they suffer 
much from fevers, colds, and lung complica- 


tions, bowel complaints, headache, toothache 
and rheumatism, and rarely live to be more 
than forty years of age, this is attributed to 
the exposed nature of the lives they lead 
and to the dampness of the climate, espe- 
cially in those parts of the islands which 
they inhabit. 

Their huts are built with four upright 
poles, uniting conically at the top and 
covered with branches or leaves. Their food, 
so far as it is not vegetarian, such as yams, 
roots, and wild fruits, is principally fish and 
turtle, which aldermanic delicacy is very 
plentiful ; but the piece de résistance at their 
feasts is roast hog, when they can get it, and 
also roast rats. In point of fact they have 
little choice so far asanimal food is concerned, 
for there is a great deficiency of animal life 
in the Andamans, almost the only mammals 
being hogs, rats, and ichneumons. The na- 
tives have only two meals, breakfast, and 
dinner towards evening, “English fashion,” 
quietly adds Mr. Ehlers. 

As to their dress much cannot be said, for 
the sufficient reason that there is not much 
of it to speak of. Yet the ladies of the race 
show some of that love of decoration which 
finds its supreme development in our Western 
fashions. With them, however, it is less 
fickle in its manifestation. To the back 
part of the girdle with which on high occa- 
sions they encircle their waists, they attach 
a sort of ostrich tail formed of leaves 
pointed upwards, and they will also wear 
necklaces of different sorts of shells, bones of 
the turtle, and pieces of the back-bones or 
fingers of their departed relatives and 
friends. 

The hair of the women is mostly shaved 
off with the exception of two narrow rows, 
sometimes in the form of a horse-shoe, and 
these are kept so closely cut that the favour- 
ite Western practice of feminine warfare, 
which consists in pulling handfuls of hair 
from each other’s heads, would be impossible 
to Andamanian ladies. 

The men also shave off a great part of 
their hair, but they usually leave a kind of 
skull-cap, which they regularly treat with a 
solution of red ochre, whether to enhance 
their charms or to inspire greater terror it is 
impossible to say. 

Being much incommoded with insects, the 
first business of the Andamanese in the 
morning is to plaster their bodies over with 
white mud. ‘This has the disadvantage of 
concealing the elaborate tattooing, at which 
they are great adepts and which completely 
covers their backs, shoulders and breasts, but 
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it affords them the substantial compensation 
that, drying in the sun, it forms an impene- 
trable armour against their insect foes. 

In their hunting they use very well con- 
structed bows somewhat in the form of a 
long S,.and arrows about four feet long, 
pointed with iron-wood. They have also 
spears and harpoons. With these weapons 
they shoot and spear fish with remarkable 
dexterity, as well as hunt and shoot animals 
and birds. 

These aborigines are monogamists, but 
their families are very small. A gentleman 
who visited the islands in 1869, only saw 
one woman with as many as three children, 
and he was informed that no other family 
possessed more than two. Mr. Ehlers tells 
XXITI—43 







us that they have a remarkable custom of 
giving away their children to the first family 
that desires to have them, and that the 
Andamanian who would refuse such a service 
to a friend would be boycotted. When they 
have thus got rid of their own children, and 
wish to have others, they simply go to a 
neighbour and in turn adopt his. If this be 
the fact it is by no means remarkable that im 
the second generation an Andamanian scarcely 
knows his own relations. 

It is impossible to estimate the native 
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population. Conjectures vary between two 
thousand and ten thousand. What seems 
certain, from observations amongst - those 
near the settlements, is that the inevitable is 
overtaking them and that the race is fast 
dying out. Huts have been built for them 
near the convict settlements and many things 
done in the hope of winning their confidence 
and in some measure of civilising them; but 
the hope seems destined to disappointment. 
There is no doubt a future before the Anda- 
man Islands. They are becoming increasingly 


TOMMY’S FATHER’S FARM. 


prosperous, increasingly salubrious, and will, 
ere long, no doubt, be a source of considerable 
revenue to the Indian Government. They 
will be peopled with a vigorous and self- 
helpful race, and will testify to the wisdom 
and enlightenment with which this penal 
settlement has been conducted ; but of the 
dwarf savages who originally occupied these 
beautiful isles no trace will soon remain ex- 
cept in the strange tales and legends that 
will pass from generation to generation of 
the convicts and their descendants. 





TOMMY’S FATHER’S FARM. 
By BERNARD JONES. 


LOSE to Tommy’s father’s 
farm is awood. And in this 
wood grows a big old tree, 
and at the bottom of the tree, 
between two roots, is a hole. 
A blackberry bush grows 
over the hole, so that when 

you walk past you would never see it or 

think there was a hole there at all. But there 
is, and it is a large one, for a family of foxes 
lived inside it. 

There were two old foxes and three little 
ones ; and while the mother stayed at home 
and watched the little ones, who used to play 
about on the grass in front of the hole just like 
kittens, the father used to go into the wood 
and catch rabbits for their suppers. Some- 
times he caught a young hare, and sometimes 
a partridge or a pheasant, and sometimes, 
which he had no right to do, he used to go 
up to Tommy’s father’s farm and catch the 
chickens that had not come home when 
Albert called them—Albert was the boy who 
looked after the chickens—and that had got 
left outside the hen-house all night. Of course 
if they had come home at the right time with 
all the other fowls, they would have been 
safe and sound inside the hen-house when 
the fox came. But though they heard Albert 
calling and saw all the other chickens going 
home, the silly things used to stop behind, 
and then, when they found the door closed 
and that they were shut out for all the night, 
they used to be very sorry indeed. But they 
could not get in, and when Mr. Fox used to 
come he said, “Ho! ho! here’s another silly 
chicken got shut out. I must take it home 
for the children’s supper.” And then he used 
to catch the poor chicken and run away with 





it, all along under the hedges, and in the 
ditches, so that nobody could see him, till he 
got home to the hole under the big tree in 
the wood. 

Now at Tommy’s father’s farm there were 
two ducks, and they had a pond to swim in 
and a little house full of straw to sleep in, 
and in one corner of the straw they had ever 
so many eggs, and they ought to have been 
as happy as ducks could be. But instead of 
staying at home in their own pond they used 
to go off for long walks together, right across 
the field and through a hole in the hedge 
across another field till they came to a ditch 
in which they used to find all kinds of weeds 
and snails that they liked to eat. 

Now it happened that one day it was the 
little foxes’ birthday, and so the old fox said, 
“We must have something very nice for 
supper to-day. I am tired of rabbits, and so 
I will go to the farm and see if I can find a 
fat chicken!” And off he went. And just 
as he got to the edge of the wood and was 
looking about to make sure no one could see 
him, he heard something say, “ Quack ! 
Quack!” So he went to see what it was, 
and there in the field, just in front of him, 
were the two ducks toddling home, one be- 
hind the other. They were very fat, but 
they were in a hurry to get home, and so 
they were waddling along as fast as they could. 
And the fox was afraid to run after them 
across the grass, as somebody might see him, 
so he ran very quickly all round the field, 
keeping close in under the hedge all the way, 
till he got to the hole in the hedge where the 
ducks used to go through to get into their 
own field. And he lay down all among the 
docks and nettles in the bottom of the ditch 
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so that he was quite hidden, and very soon 
the ducks came up to the ditch. 

They were both talking very fast and not 
listening to each other in the least, and not 
thinking cf anything but their supper, for 
they could hear Albert calling them. And 
so they came to the ditch, and first one duck 
and then the other toddled down the bank to 
the bottom, and they were just going to be- 
gin to climb up the other side when out 
bounced the fox and caught them! He killed 
them both in a minute, and then, picking up 
one of them, ran off home with it as hard as 
ever he could, and they all said it was the 
nicest supper they had ever had, ever so 
much nicer than rabbit. Then he told them 
there was another duck lying in the ditch, 
and he would go to-morrow and fetch it. 

So, as the ducks did not come back, Albert 
took their eggs and gave them to the old 
French hen. For she had no eggs of her own 
to sit upon, and was always going round to 
the other hens’ nests, and when they were 
away getting into them and sitting on their 
eggs, and this led to great quarrelling be- 
tween the old French hen and the others. 
But when she got the ducks’ eggs she was 
quite happy, and sat upon them, and when- 
ever any fowl passed and said that her eggs 
did not look like proper eggs, she always said 
very proudly, “No; theyare not common 
eggs. They are French eggs, for, don’t you 
know, I am a French hen.” 

By-and-by the chicks began to hatch, and 
the mothers used to go about with their little 
ones, finding food for them, and teaching them 
how to find it for themselves. But the ducks’ 
eggs took longer to hatch than the hens’, and 
when the other hens asked her very rudely 
when her eggs were going to hatch, she used 
to look the other way and not say anything 
at all. But one day the mouse, who used to 
come and eat the scraps of food which the 
hens left, asked her, very nicely indeed, how 
it was her eggs took so long to hatch, and 
she told him, as a great secret, that the 
reason was that they were French eggs, which 
always took longer to hatch than common 
ones, and the mouse promised her he would 
not say a word about it to anyone else, and 
said, “Thank you!” very politely to the hen. 

At last, one day the ducks’ eggs hatched, 
and out came the little ducks. And the hen 
looked at them very much surprised, for she 
had never seen such funny little chickens, as 
she called them, in all her life. The other hens 
had chickens that were black or white, or 
speckled, or red. But these were all covered 
with yellow fluff. And the mouse was there, 
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and he looked at them for a long time, and 
then he said, “I am very much obliged to 
you for showing me your chicks ; I never saw 
French chickens before, and I am sure they 
are much nicer to look at than common ones.” 
This pleased the old hen very much, and she 
went off, and all the ducklings went after 
her. 

But very soon they met another hen with 
her chickens, and when they saw the duck- 
lings they all laughed at them, and said, 
“Oh! look at their ugly beaks and their ugly 
toes, and how they waddle!” But the French 
hen did not say anything at all; but when 
she got behind the hay stack, and no one 
could see her, she took a good look at the 
ducklings’ beaks and toes, and then she saw 
that they were not a bit like a chicken’s, and 
she said, “Then I was right after all; these 
must be French chickens.” 

And by-and-by they came to the ducks’ 
pond ; and when the hen stopped to drink some 
water, you can imagine how astonished she 
was when all her chickens walked right into 
the water and began to swim about in it! 
She told them to come out, and clucked, and 
said they would all be drowned, and clucked 
again, but the little ducks would not pay any 
attention to her, but swam about as happy as 
they could be. And then they began to look 
for something to eat under the water, and 
stood on their heads as all ducks do, with 
only their tails sticking up. And the hen 
cried out to them, “I told you so; you'll all 
be drowned ; come out! come out!” 

But they onby stood on their heads all the 
more, and paddled with their little yellow 
fect in the air. 

Then the hen said, “I know what is the 
matter. Their heads are too heavy for their 
bodies.” 

So by-and-by the ducklings, when they 
were tired of swimming about and playing 
in the water, came out on to the bank again, 
and what do you think the hen did? She 
got some little stones, and she tied them on 
to the ducklings’ tails so as to make their tails 
as heavy as their heads. 

“Now,” she said, when she had done, 
“they can’t get drowned.” And soon after 
the ducklings all got into the water again, 
and guess what happened ! 

Why, they all stood on their tails! 

The stones were so heavy they could not 
hold their tails up, and there were all the 
poor little ducks in the water standing on 
their tails, with only their heads out, crying 
as loud as they could. But the hen was quite 
pleased with what she had done, and said, 
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“There! now, my little dears, you see you 
can’t get drowned, because your heads are 
out of the water !” 

And just then who should come by but 
Albert, and he heard the little ducks crying 
out and went to the pond to see what was 
the matter. And there on the bank was the 
old French hen, and there in the water were 
the little ducklings all standing on their 
tails. And he picked them out of the pond 
and took the stones off their tails, and put 
them all into his basket and carried them off 
to the kitchen to be looked after, and as for 
the French hen, he told her she was a silly 
old thing, and not fit to look after ducks. 
And I’m sure she wasn’t. 

But the fox never came back for the other 
duck. For the very next day, while he was 
lying curled up fast asleep under a bush in 
the wood, he heard a great noise, and all of 
a sudden he saw a big spotted dog, and then 
another, and another, running about in the 
wood, and he knew all at once that they were 
fox-hounds, and that if he stayed where he 
was they would find him and gobble him up. 
So he crept away. very quietly under the 
ferns till he got to the edge of the wood, and 
then he slipped out through the fence into 


the field, and, hoping no one would see him, 
was running along under the hedge, when 
Albert, who had come out to look for the 
ducks, saw the fox, and shouted out, “Holloa! 
Holloa! Holloa!” 

And as soon as Albert had shouted, a man 
in a red coat, riding on a white horse, came 
galloping round the corner, and the fox was 
so frightened he tried to run back into the 
wood, but the hounds all came bouncing out 
of the wood and met him, and so the fox had 
to turn round and run across the field. And 
ever sO many more men in red coats came 
galloping up after the hounds, and away went 
the fox, and away went the hounds after the 
fox, and away went the men in the red coats 
after the hounds, and they ran across ever 
so many fields and away past the church till 
they were out of sight. 

What happened in the end I don’t know, 
but I think the hounds must have caught the 
fox, for he never came back to fetch the other 
duck, 

And after that the mother had to feed the 
little ones as best she could, and they never 
got anything better than rabbits for supper, 
and very often never got any supper at 
all. 
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feed has always been a source 
wae §=60f much surprise to me 
that so very few of those 
who visit the sea-shore 
should have any apparent 
knowledge of the existence 
of the Rock Pool. The 
sea casts up its dead — 
star-fish, jelly-fish, crabs, anemones, and the 
empty tenements of a myriad creatures which 
will need them no more—and they spend 
hours in searching for these and admiring 
them when they have found them. Yet 
close by, in all the added interest of life and 
vigour, the self-same creatures abound, all 
unobserved and unsuspected, in scenes of 
beauty which, it is little exaggeration to 
say, can scarcely find their. parallel upon 
earth. 

For much of the grandest scenery that 
human eyes have viewed is on too large a 
scale to be really beautiful. It has a charm 
and a fascination of its own, no doubt; and 





it impresses us, and it awes us; but it does 
not touch us as beauty alone can. So, many 
travellers have told us of their disappoint- 
ment when first they found themselves in a 
tropical forest. It was too vast to take in. 
They could wonder ; but they could scarcely 
admire. An ordinary English landscape 
would have been more truly beautiful. And 
many of us, I think, must have felt that the 
term “beauty” is out of place when applied 
to mountains, whose rugged grandeur can- 
not fitly be described by an epithet which 
might equally be employed of a copse, a 
dingle, or a dell. 

But a rock pool is a combination of moun- 
tain scenery and tropical forests in miniature ; 
and grandeur is compressed, as it were, into 
beauty. If the blocks of chalk or limestone 
which border it could be magnified ten thou- 
sand-fold they would be alpine in their mag- 
nificence, and their jagged points would be 
transformed into peaks, their jutting edges 
into beetling crags, and their smooth sides 
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into frowning precipices. If the waving weeds 
which fringe them were magnified in like 
manner, not even the giant cedars of Cali- 
fornia would be grander; but their beauty 
would vanish. We should lose all the in- 
describable effect of those masses of exquisite 
colour—crimson, gold, brown, and brightest 
green—viewed through a transparent veil of 
shimmering water. And those shadowy forms 
which dart and flit from shelter to shelter over 
a carpet of yellow sand—shrimps, prawns, 
tiny fish—what would they become? Mon- 
sters whose like the world has never seen ; 
vaster, grimmer, yes, and uglier than even 
the giant reptiles which once were “ masters 
of earth.” There would be little enough of 
beauty in them then. 

And now there are no creatures more 
exquisite or more dainty. The dull red 
shrimp cf the fishmonger’s slab gives us no 
idea of the shrimp in his native waters. 
There he is translucent, almost colourless, a 
mere phantom, flitting to and fro with a 
vivid alertness of which one would never 
think a shrimp to be capable. It is all due 
to his tail, that broad, fan-like tail, which 
beats the water as no oar ever beats it in 
the hands of man, and sends him skimming 
backwards with almost inconceivable velocity. 
A shrimp is only a tiny lobster after all ; and 
lobsters, clumsy as they look when taken 
from the water, are yet among the very 
swiftest denizens of the deep. 

That white, whelk-like shell, with a broad 
orange band running spirally round it, is 
tenanted by a creature whose character alto- 
gether belies his harmless appearance. For 
he is a kind of molluscan tiger ; predacious, 
voracious, insatiable, unsparing. Not even 
the stoutest shell can withstand his deadly 
attack ; half at least of those which you pick 
up on the beach are perforated with the 
small round hole that bears witness to his 
destructive ravages. For this is the dreaded 
dog whelk ; and packed away in a sheath 
within his body is his long “‘ tooth-ribbon,” 
which is a boring tool, and a knife and fork, 
and a tongue all in one. Flinty in its hard- 
ness, set with innumerable hook-like teeth, 
and furnished with an array of powerful 
muscles which admit of every possible variety 
of motion, it first penetrates the shells of its 
victims, and is then plunged again and again 
deeply down into the flesh beneath, bringing 
back with it as often as it is withdrawn 
numberless tiny fragments which the re- 
morseless teeth have torn away. Well is it 
indeed for these same victims that they are 
but lowly organized, for otherwise the death 


that so frequently awaits them would be one 
long, drawn-out, quivering agony. 

Down at the bottom of the pool a star-fish 
crawls along. It seems absurd to talk of a 
star-fish crawling ; but that is exactly what 
this star-fish is doing now. Yet he has no 
feet—that we all know ; and he cannot walk 
with the tips of his rays. Nevertheless, 
walk he does, and, not only that, he climbs, 
and even clings at times to the overhanging 
surface of a smooth rock. 

For every little pimple upon the lower 
surface of his body contains within it a 
delicate little fleshy sucker; and that sucker 
can be protruded, and used as an instrument 
of locomotion, at will. We turn our star- 
fish suddenly over, and we see all these num- 
berless little organs projecting ; tiny, no 
doubt, yet each with a clinging power which 
the microscope traces to a cup and piston at 
its extremity. And all these can be used 
alternately, as a serpent uses the broad scale- 
plates on the lower surface of its body; so 
that motion in any direction is possible. 

Without such power of motion it would 
be hard for a star-fish to live; for he is a 
voracious creature, and, although he may not 
look it, is moreover a creature of prey. Small 
shell-bearing molluscs he swallows whole, 
afterwards rejecting the shells; larger ones 
he kills and devours by the singular process 
of turning part of his digestive system out 
of his mouth and wrapping it round them, 
after the introduction of a few drops of 
irritating fluid has caused them to open. In 
this way even oysters are devoured; and 
indeed an oyster-bed has few enemies more 
truly formidable than the star-fish, whose 
annual ravages in a single fishery, incredible 
as it may seem, have been known to involve 
the loss of no less a sum than ten thousand 
pounds ! 

And in this particular instance the damage 
was intensified by the fact that the fishermen 
in charge were altogether ignorant of the 
economy of the starfish, and, when they 
captured one of their mischievous little 
enemies, simply tore it in two pieces and 
flung it back into the sea. Now the starfish 
has no particular objection to being torn in 
two pieces, and, as each part possesses the 
power of reproducing, not only rays, but also 
the missing organs of the body, it will be 
easy to see that the fishermen, so far from 
destroying their foes, were really doing what 
in them lay to double their numbers ; since 
for every actual starfish that was taken from 
the water, two potential ones were thrown 
back. 
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Half-buried in the mud at the bottom of 
the pool we are almost sure to find a sea 
mouse. Why it should be so called I do not 
know. It would far more aptly be termed a 
sea slug; only unfortunately that title is 
already appropriated. For it is simply a 
long, fleshy creature of oval shape, covered 
from head to tail with bristly spines, and 
about as unattractive a being in appearance 
as can well be imagined. 

Yet in reality it is a beautiful creature ; it 
is more than beautiful, it is exquisite. For 
every one of those myriad spines is a separate 
prism. We have only to rinse away the mud 
with which they are choked and clogged to 
find that all the colours of the rainbow play 
over them in turn. Each slight alteration in 
position, each trifling change of light, brings 
out fresh hues, in wondrous combination 
which pen cannot describe nor brush _por- 
tray. Yet all this glowing beauty, all this 
marvellous richness and variety of tint, is 
hidden away by Nature at the bottom of 
the water and covered up with mud, as 
though no eye were ever intended to see it. 

She has been kinder with the sea anemones, 
which stud the rocky sides of our pool in all 
their exquisite loveliness. Those that are 
flung upon the shore are mere shapeless 
lumps of coloured jelly ; here their tentacles 
are all expanded, and they do, indeed, seem 
veritable flowers of the sea. Crimson and 
olive and green are their tints, with occa- 
sional gleams of orange and blue ; and these 
are united with a semi-translucency which 
gives to them an added charm. 

Are the creatures of the sea attracted by 
their beauty? If so, the allurement is too 
often a fatal one, for these harmless-looking 
anemones are responsible for their full share 
of death and destruction. Every one of 
those spreading tentacles is a lethal weapon 
of extraordinary power. From end to end 
it is studded with oval cells, absolutely 
microscopic in their dimensions. Yet in 
every one of those cells a tiny dart is coiled 
up, barbed at the tip, and ready to dart out 
on the application of the slightest pressure, 
and every ‘dart is tipped with venom, inject- 
ing death into the wounds which it causes. 

So the shrimp or the little fish swims up 
against a hungry anemone, and is seized and 
held as if by an invisible hand. Tentacle 
after tentacle comes closing in, and each as 
it comes into contact with the prisoner 
injects fresh venom, till its struggles cease, 
and palsy is followed by death, and it dis- 
appears at last into the interior of its 
captor. 


Oddly enough, the tentacles disappear 
with it, for the barbed dartlets cannot be 
withdrawn from its flesh; and inside the 
body they remain, quite unharmed, until the 
victim is digested away from them. Then 
at last they reappear, bringing with them 
the indigestible portions of its body, and the 
anemone is ready for another meal. 

That faint gleam of prismatic light, which 
seems to be dancing through the water, is 
the iridescence on the body of a tiny jelly- 
fish, itself quite invisible. It, too, has fishing- 
lines, longer by far than those of the ane- 
mones, which trail behind its body as it 
travels slowly along, and curl and twist and 
twine in their search for prey in a manner 
graceful beyond all description. The water, 
no doubt, is full of these creatures, but one 
cannot see them. Even in a small glass 
vessel one can detect only the rainbow 
colouring that plays over their bodies. But 
we do at least know that this colouring is 
due to the ceaseless opening and closing of 
innumerable shutter-like plates, which are 
arranged in eight narrow bands round the 
body, and which, although microscopic in 
their dimensions, by their ceaseless motion 
drive their owner in any required direction 
through the water. 

Michael Scott’s familiar failed in his task 
of weaving ropes from sand ; but lying at the 
bottom of our pool is the work of a creature 
that seems to have solved the problem. At 
any rate, if it does not make ropes of sand, 
it makes tubes ; only it has the advantage of 
possessing a kind of natural glue, which 
enables it to fasten the flinty particles to- 
gether. This is the sabella. Its tubes are 
sometimes thrown up by the waves, separated 
and broken. But here we have a tangied 
mass, quite unharmed, and in many of them 
the worm-like tenants are still living. 

Marine worms, indeed, they really are, 
and they are furnished with stiff bristles, 
like those of the common earthworm, which 
serve as anchors, and enable them to with- 
draw into their tunnels at will. Their heads 
are adorned with a series of spreading tenta- 
cles, fifty or sixty in number, each of which 
is set with a double row of teeth. And with 
these they select the particles of sand which 
they require for their tubes, and fit them 
accurately into their places. 

Lying scattered upon the beach are many 
empty shells ; here in our pool are the same 
shells, but with their tenants—and builders 
—still inside them. Limpets, of course, are 
clinging to the rocks, and wearing out deep 
oval depressions by the continual action of 
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their sucker-like bases. Tops, bedight with 
all manner of gaudy hues, are scraping away 
the sprouting spores of the alge, which they 
mow down with their long tooth-ribbons 
much as a gardener cuts the grass on a lawn. 
The weed-masses are covered with sea- 
snails; yellow, olive, and brown. A dog 
periwinkle, famous in olden days for its store 
of purple dye, is seeking for victims, which 
it kills and devours after the manner of its 
cousin, the dog whelk. And creeping quietly 
along are two or three small white cowries, 
whose delicate fluted shells are so dear to 
the hearts of children. 

But what is this long white shell, half- 
buried in a block of submerged chalk ? 

That is a piddock, and the chalk, so 
solid now, before long will be completely 
honeycombed by its tunnels. With a fleshy 
foot which acts like a sucker, and adheres 
firmly to its hold; a rasp-like shell in almost 
ceaseless motion forwards and backwards, 
and spirally from side to side ; and a siphon 
like the barrels of a double-barrelled gun, 
which serves the twofold purpose of drawing 
in water that it may pass over the gills, and 
driving it forcibly out again that it may 
cleanse the burrow : the mollusc prepares the 
way for the destructive action of the sea. 
The chalk, which in the distant past was 
slowly built up out of the accumulated 
dwellings of tiny animals, is now being cut 
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away and destroyed by the action of animals 
again. Left entirely to itself, the sea in this 
way can do but little. Its waves beat upon 
the clifis, but only to leave behind in count- 
less numbers the spores of alge, which 
rapidly develop into a close sheet of protect- 
ing vegetation, and keep the action of the 
water at bay. But the piddock, boring con- 
stantly to and fro till the divisions between 
its tunnels are little thicker than the paper 
on which I write, opens an entrance for the 
baffled sea; the flimsy walls are quickly 
washed away; and before long, its foun- 
dations being undermined, a sheet of cliff 
comes crashing down, only to be followed by 
more and more as the mollusc extends the 
scope of its labours. 

ar out into the sea runs the chain of 
weed-covered rocks amid which our pool is 
lying.. Not many centuries ago cliffs stood 
above these rocks ; the piddock has cut them 
away. Geologists tell us that in remote 
ages Britain was joined to the mainland of 
Europe ; the piddock, and the piddock alone, 
has enabled the sea to cut the Straits of 
Dover. In the past it has changed the 
history of the world ; what will be its work 
in the future ? Will its burrows penetrate by 
degrees wherever chalk and limestone extend 
throughout our islands? Will half England 
one day lie buried beneath the waters of the 
sea ? 








N eminent prelate of the 
English Church was some 
years ago reported to 
have said that he had 
often wished above all 
things to be the author 
of a great novel. The 
wish was surely not un- 

worthy of a bishop, for, as far as we recollect, 

it was not the fame that he coveted but the 
wide range of the novelist’s influence and his 
great power for good. 

For seventeen years Mrs, L. T. Meade 
has been one of the most industrious 
modern writers of fiction. Her works num- 
ber something like eighty volumes. They 
have found their way into almost every 
reading home in the land ; have been trans- 
lated into many languages ; have delighted 
and instructed young and old alike, and, 
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fascinating as they are, they have never 
struck an unworthy note or pandered in any 
single line to a depraved taste. 

Many amongst the readers of the SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE must have come to regard Mrs. 
L. T. Meade almost in the light of a personal 
friend. In their earlier life she delighted 
them by her simple and touching child-stories ; 
and, with that remarkable versatility which 
is one of her most notable characteristics, she 
has provided them with books that have 
captivated their maturer judgment, beguiled 
many a sad and weary hour and made their 
peaceful leisure more sweet. 

All these readers and many besides will be 
glad to know what are the inspirations of 
Mrs. Meade, and to have a still more 
personal knowledge of her. So doubtless 
thought our editor when he commissioned 
me to seek the interview with Mrs. Meade, 
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towhichshe kindly 
assented, and the 
particulars of 
which I shall here 
endeavour to re- 
call. 

Mrs. Meade owes 
much of her in- 
spiration to the fact 
that her house is 
a home, and her 
home is a family, 
where the merry 
voices of children 
now and again fall 
pleasantly upon 
the ear. With her 
domestic claims 
-are the holiest and 
most delightful, 
and are in no- 
wise subordinated 
either to those of 
‘the publisher or 
ithe public. 

In the pretty 
‘drawing-room in 
which I had the 
pleasure of a long 
interview, one is 
camfronted on all 
sides with signs 
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L. T. Meade, 


Looking at Mrs. 
Meade, one would 
not think that she 
could have been 
working hard for 
seventeen years, 
producing an ave- 
rage of four or five 
volumes ayear. A 
face fresh in colour, 
a& manner as free 
from care as it is 
full of thought, 
voiceclearand kind 
and firm, a figure 
matronly, and a 
spirit all candour 
and hope, go to 
make up the im- 
pression which 
make one feel that 
you are in the 
presence of a typi- 
cal English lady, 
and to explain the 
pleasant, whole- 
some fascination of 
her writings. 

At nine o'clock 
she is in her study, 
dictating to her 
secretaries, of 





that even the house whom she employs 
claims its proper two, and some- 
share of her womanly attention. Its beauty, times three. Her work is continued until 


order, and comfort are as great as the house 
which knows no “copy ” and “ proof.” Her 
children are as sweet and wholesome and 
simple-natured as herself. Her drawing- 
room is another expression of her character. 
Its walls are graced with many beautiful 
works of art, chief amongst which is a series 
of splendid engravings, reproducing Sir Ed- 
ward Burne-Jones’s “ Briar Rose.” Scat- 
tered elsewhere about the room are choice 
photographs, drawings, and other interesting 
treasures, and here and there we come upon 
bijou bookcases, in which are arranged taste- 
fully-bound copies of standard poets and 
novelists. Other choice books are lying 
about upon the tables, among them a few of 
Mrs. Meade’s own works may be found, but 
these are nowhere obtruded. Cabincts and 
brackets are filled with objects curious and 
rare, and innumerable pretty nicknacks, 
such as we are accustomed to see in a 
refined home; but the entire arrangement 
displays a house-pride which is often con- 
spicuously lacking in more leisured houses. 


about half-past six, with slight breaks only 
for luncheon and tea. When I called upon 
her at two o'clock Mrs. Meade had already 
accomplished a task of about five thousand 
words, and those who know what literary 
work is, will readily understand how much 
this means. The morning is devoted to 
literary production, the afternoon to proof- 
reading and correspondence. 

Mrs. Meade came to follow her present 
vocation, like some other notable lady 
novelists, by the demand to ‘tell us a story,” 
made upon her by her younger brothers and 
sisters when they were children together. 
They were then residing in the county of 
Cork, where she was born, and where her 
father, a clergyman, held a living. The 
delight of her young audience in listening to 
the stories which she wove for them was 
scarcely greater than her own pleasure in the 
weaving, and so her faculty developed. 
Whilst she was still quite young her mother 
died, and soon afterwards she came to 
England. 
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It was with her story, “Great St. Bene- 
dicts,” that our authoress became fairly 
Jaunched upon the sea of literature. This 
was published by Messrs. Shaw & Co., 
who gave her what appeared to her at the 
time the substantial sum of £40. The same 
publishers brought out ‘Scamp and I,” one 
of the most successful of Mrs. Meade’s 
earlier works, which has been translated into 
many languages and is still remarkably 
popular. If 1 dm not mistaken, the copy- 
right of this story was disposed of for £30. 

“Then,” said Mrs. Meade, “Mr. Waugh 
asked me to write for the SUNDAY MaGa- 
ZINE, and to him I am indebted for my real 
start in my literary career. How much a 
young writer owes to one real friend only a 
literary person can fully understand.” 

“Then you do not regard mere ability to 
write as enough to secure a career ?” 

“No, certainly not. To be hopeful and 
happy is essential to young writers, at least, 
if they are to do their best. Perhaps this 
may not be the case with men, but I am sure 
that it is so with women. Not in writing 
uone is it so, but in everything that falls to 
a woman to do.” 

“What do you think, then, is the one thing 
needful for success as a writer ?” 

“That depends upon what you mean by 
success. If you mean success as a journalist 
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counts success I should say reckless indiffer- 
ence to consequences, great ability, and a 
knowledge of the mood of the hour.” 

“What do you yourself count success ?” 

“An author is successful just as a doctor 
is successful. In neither drugs nor in books 
is mere quantity sold success. Success in 
both cases is the health produced. A quack 
pill maker may be a greater success than the 
greatest physician. And a quack book 
writer may be a greater success than a 
genuine one. But both are quacks, no matter 
what fortune they make.” 

“ Although you have all along shown a 
great interest in medical subjects, have you 
not been equally interested in art ?” 

“Not to the same extent. And yet it is 
true that art has always had a great fascina- 
tion for me. For six years I was one of the 
editors of Atalanta. This gave me an insight 
into art and brought me into association with 
many artists, which was very delightful and 
helpful to me.” 

A reference to Mrs. Meade’s papers in the 
SuNDAY MAGAZINE on Mr. G. F. Watts as 
“The Painter of Eternal Truth,” elicited an 
enthusiastic reference to Mr. Watts, not 
only in regard to his painting but in regard 
to the nobility of his character and his per- 
sonal kindness to herself. 

“The designation ‘ The Painter of Eternal 
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he had been enticed, and 
in doing so narrowly 
escapes being murdered 
himself ?” 

“The circumstances 
actually occurred almost 
as they are narrated, to 
the medical man who 
assisted me.” 

“ Are you what Mr. J. 
M. Barrie calls a ‘ four- 
in-hand ?’” 

* Never more than 
three-in-band,” she an- 
swered with a laugh, “but 
always two. I find it an 
immense relief to turn 
from one book to the 
other. The characters in 
them live and move, and 
I live in the midst of 
them, so that passing 
from one story to another 
is like a change into new 
scenes and surroundings, 
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Truth,’” she said, “ was Mr. Waugh’s happy 
phrase. Mr. Watts, as is well known, had 
a baronetcy offered to him. “I will accept,” 
said Mr. Watts, ‘no other title than Mr. 
Waugh’s.” 

With not less enthusiasm does she regard 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones as the painter of 
romance and beauty and the interpreter of 
the spirit that is within them—the life that 
is always young, however ancient the myth 
or legend in which it is presented. 

Referring to her stories in the Strand, 
“Stories from the Diary of a Doctor,” I 
remarked that they were published as “by 
the Authors of the ‘Medicine Lady,’” sug- 
gesting the idea of collaboration. 

“T thought it right,” she replied, “to put 
it thus, because I always first submit my 
ideas to a medical friend of great experience 
and wide knowledge, who afterwards revises 
the stories so as to insure accuracy in all 
technical details. They are thus all scienti- 
fically correct, and I may add that they are 
nearly all true, based upon actual facts that 
have come to the knowledge of the doctor 
who helps me.” 

“Ts that so with reference to the story 
I last read, in which a doctor succeeds in 
delivering a young dipsomaniac from a 
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sei einen and conduces to fresh- 


ness and vivacity. When 

its characters do not live 

I lay a book aside ; it is 
of no use. They are nothing but lay 
figures,” 

“You tell me you dictate your fiction to 
secretaries ?” 

“ Every bit of it. I have written nothing 
for the last ten years. My sight is not very 
good, and I could never get through my 
work except by dictating.” 

“Do you not find the consciousness of the 
presence of another person.a constraint upon 
the freedom of your own thought ?” 

“Not in the least. Iam not conscious of 
their presence. So far as my work is con- 
cerned I require my secretaries to be mere 
machines. Even if anything is wrong I do 
not allow them to interrupt at the time. 
They merely record my spoken thoughts.” 

“ Your secretaries are type-writers, I pre- 
sume ?” 

“Yes; one of them takes my dictation 
direct upon the type-writer; another is a 
shorthand writer and type-writes afterwards.” 

“And the noise of the instrument does 
not distract you?” 

“T do not hear it. Long practice has 
made this method perfectly easy to me. I 
could not work in any other way.” 

“And you keep three of these secretaries 
busy ?” 
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“T employ two all the year round, and 
sometimes three; especially in the months 
of June and July, which are the busiest time 
of the year, preparing for the publishing 
season.” 

Mrs. Meade never works in the evening, 
but devotes this time to her family, to private 
reading, and such social duties as she feels 
free to undertake. 

I inquired if she employed a literary agent, 
but was promptly ‘answered in the negative. 

“I prefer,” she said, “to make my own 
arrangements with publishers; and on the 
whole, I think, they have treated me very 
fairly, some instances to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Through lack of knowledge 
of the conditions of business, and a fancy 
that the whole world is waiting for what 
they have written, I think authors are some- 
times very unreasonable in their expectations 
from publishers.” 

“Do you think literary work is as remu- 
nerative as it was?” 

“I think the prices are going down except 
in the case of writers of quite remarkable 
popularity.” 

“ And youwould recommend young writers 
to adopt the plan which-you followed at the 
commencement rather than try the maga- 
zines ¢” 


“Undoubtedly. That is, until they are 
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asked to write. It is not only that each 
magazine has its own staff, but it has its own 
special requirements which articles sent in 
from the outside so rarely meet. They are 
either too long or too short, or the tone or 
subject is not suitable, or in other particulars 
they fail to come up to the standard.” 

“Fiction to be acceptable in these days,” 
Mrs. Meade continued in reply to another 
remark of mine, “ must, in the first place, have 
plenty of movement and dramatic interest. 
This must never flag. The age feels the 
glory of motion.” 

‘“*May I ask whether, amongst your own 
stories, those have been most popular which 
you consider the best ?” 

“By no means. I can give you an in- 
stance. Some time ago I wrote two stories. 
They were both in preparation at the same 
time. Upon one I expended special pains. Ide- 
voted to it the early hours of the morning ; I 
put into it my best work ; I went everywhere 
for local colour ; I re-wrote it, and carefully 
pruned and improved it wherever I could. 
The other had the second place: it was written 
when my best energy was exhausted ; I took 
nothing like the same pains with it, and in 
comparison with the other I regarded it as 
worth but little. Yet the former story had 
nothing like the success, with the critics or 
the public, that the latter had.” 
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Knowing what I did of Mrs. Meade’s sym- 
pathy with the true idealism in art of Mr. 
G. F. Watts and Sir E. Burne-Jones, I was 
quite prepared to hear her speak in terms of 
strong regret as to the popularity of the real- 
istic fiction, which exposes in all their ugli- 
ness the vices of society and the worst features 
of human nature. 

“The degradation of life,” said Mrs. Meade, 
“especially the degradation of the must 
sacred side of it, is too pitiable to be written 
out in books and circulated broadcast. That 
is the work of the reporters in the divorce 
courts. The divorce courts, alas! do enough 
of it to render the aid of the author wholly 
unnecessary.” 

“But you admit that there are degrada- 
tions of life. What is called the realistic 
novel deals with facts.” 

“Yes, and I admit that a publication of 
them.is like the circulation of microbes 
thrown off from disease, which at certain 
ages and in certain conditions of life are 
assimilated by the healthy. If there is no 
such thing as decency to forbid, there is 
surely patriotism.” 

“* Do you consider that the so-called ‘ real- 
istic’ writer gives true pictures of life ?” 

“No. Speaking of the class as a whole 
their work is as ill-balanced as it is harmful. 
I go further and say that those who write 
about the miseries of life, as if life was 
a misery, show their own weakness of 
character. They have not been strong 
enough to master circumstances. Happiness 
in this world is the prize of conquest ; it is 
the crown of life, and such writers tell 
plainly that they, at least, have not won it. 
Unfortunately, they give the idea that it is 
not to be won. In this result there is no 
difference between the illiterate grumblings 
of a pessimistic charwoman and the cultivated 
effusions of a pessimistic author. 

“The subject itself is one which no earnest- 


minded person can ignore—it is indeed as 
old as tragedy. Our greatest writers have 
touched it with reverence. Very different, 
however, is the spirit in which the ‘ modern 
woman’ writer approaches it. In her hands 
there is no delicacy, no reverence, only a 
tearing aside of the curtain of reserve and 
decency. She calls her book realistic—a 
picture of life as itis. It is neither. I say 
boldly that these books are not pictures of 
life — they are exaggerated caricatures. 
Granted even that some of them represent 
pictures of certain degraded minds, ought 
the noble art of fiction to be prostituted to 
such unworthy uses? I do think the hour 
has come for every right-minded mother in 
England to raise her voice in protest against 
this horror in our midst.” 

I may mention, by the way, that on the 
day of my visit, Mrs. Meade informed me 
that she had just received a Swedish transla- 
tion of ‘‘ The Medicine Lady.” 

“T do work hard,” she said, when I re- 
marked upon her surprising industry, “ but 
Iam compelled todo so. If I could only 
get the time, there is one thing that I should 
dearly like to do, and I am hoping one day 
to accomplish it, and that is to write a 
story into which I would treat the terrible 
doctrine of heredity from my own point of 
view.” 

“Then you do not believe in it ?” 

“ Alas! I do believe in it, but I also 
believe . . . .” here she said what I am not 
permitted to explain, but which, if dealt with 
with power, might throw light on a new 
intellectual puzzle of much difficulty and 
even despair to many. 

The remark opened a vast and interesting 
question on which I would gladly have heard 
a fuller expression of Mrs. Meade’s views, but 
just at this moment “the medical friend,” to 
whom I have before referred, was announced, 
and our interview came to an end. 
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TIT FOR TAT. 


By 8S. M. CRAWLEY-BOEVEY. 


YOUNG apple-tree stood 
flushed and radiant with the 
promise of countless blossoms. 
Already, through many a 
rounded red bud burst petals 
of paler tint, so delicately 
scented that bird, bee, and 
butterfly paused there before passing on with 
a murmur of delight at the fragrance. 

“When I am in full bloom there will be 
nothing to wish for,” thought the happy 
tree; but the measure of her joy was not 
vet full, for a chaffinch came to build in the 
fork of a bud-laden bough. 

He was a pretty little fellow, with a soft, 
slate-coloured crest, a flash of white on each 
wing, and an orange waistcoat, which were 
admired by all, especially, perhaps, by his 
mate, for she was more soberly clad in 
greeny-grey and brown. 

“Life is not worthy of the name till one 
has done something for others,” chirped 
chaffinch, as he trimmed his cup-shaped 
house with feathers and lichens, till it was 
the most beautiful home you ever saw, and 
the tree pondered silently over these words, 
for she did not understand. 

Life seemed to her a glorious thing, as it 
does to most young creatures who have all 
their wants supplied and are free from care. 
What, then, could the bird mean? At last, 
when twilight was creeping over the orchard 
because the sun had gone to gladden the 
other half of the world, when the air was 
full of flower scents and blackbirds were 
singing their evening hymn, the apple-tree 
inquired what chaffinch meant. The answer 
came drowsily, for the nest-builder had been 
busy all day and had come home to sleep. 

“Friend, I spoke truly. Until we learn 
to forget ourselves in helping others we have 
not learned to live—we only exist. My 
wife and I hope to rear at least two broods 
before summer is over, and to the little ones 
we give our time, our care, our love. You, 
too, have done a kindly act by letting us 
shelter here in your strong arms, and we are 
not ungrateful, as you shall find by-and-by.” 

The listener felt a glow of pleasure, and 
whispered as the breeze wandered by, 

“T want no payment, neighbour; you 
are welcome to the little I can do, and wish 
it were more.” 

“Ah, you will do more in time. 








Wait 


till autumn comes. Good night,” was the 
sleepy rejoinder, and after that a hush fell 
on the dwellers in the orchard. 

As the days began to shorten the chaf- 
finches went away, and the tree felt a trifle 
sad at losing those who had so long glad- 
dened her with their presence. 

“Cannot you build another nest,” she 
asked, “and stay till the cold weather begins, 
for I shall miss you so?” 

“No,” was the reply. “Next season, 
maybe, we will return, if the cruel winter 
spare us, and see you bloom again. Our 
children have all left home, the nest is ruin- 
ous, and we must find other lodgings. But 
do not grieve, for you shall not be left friend- 
less, kind friend.” 

Thus saying, the birds flew away, and not 
even the tender green promise of much fruit 
could at first console the tree for her loss. 
By degrees, however, she took comfort from 
the present instead of grieving over the past, 
and before long the apple-tree became aware 
that she was not alone, for near the chaf- 
finch’s nest shot up a strange plant with flat, 
golden-tinted leaves. 

“Who are you?” inquired the tree, who 
felt not altogether pleased at the new-comer’s 
presence, “and what do you want here ?” 

“T was bidden to grow on this branch by 
an unseen power,” was the low-toned answer ; 
“and chaftinch placed here the seed from 
which I sprang. I am small, and at present 
helpless ; do not, therefore, be angry with 
me.” 

A light suddenly dawned on the other. 

‘Ah, perhaps you are the promised friend,” 
said she, “and yet—yet I doubt it, for you 
can neither sing nor build. You draw food, 
like myself, from air and rain, and when you 
grow you may become a danger.” 

“You are thinking of ivy, of clematis, and 
their kind,” said the stranger, meekly. 
“They, indeed, are lovely to look at, though 
the clasp of their arms is deadly. And I, 
too, need support, for 1 cannot stand alone ; 
but I will never abuse the kindness of those 
who give me this support. Fear nothing, 
then, and let us learn together life’s great 
lesson.” 

“‘She must mean the same as chaffinch,” 
thought the tree ; “and, after all, when one 
gives it should be freely, without fear of 
consequences.” 
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“Stay on,” she added aloud, “and use me 
as you will. By what name may I know 

ou?” 

“Men call me mistletoe,” answered the 
plant, softly; ‘and I thank you for your 
hospitality, of which you shall have no cause 
to repent.” 

When autumn was passing with its damp 
days, and atouch of frost in the air of its 
chill nights, the apple-tree again rejoiced, for 
on her boughs there was once more a rosy 
flush. 

“Blossom is fair,” said she to herself, “and 
fruit is far fairer, because it can do more 
good to those who gather. After all, how 
few of my apples have ripened when I think 
how countless were the blossoms that pro- 
mised them ! ” 

“That's the way of the world,” sneered 
the wind, “ fair promises followed by a poor 
crop of deeds.” 

“Do not grieve,” whispered mistletoe, 
“life is all before you, and you may do better 
next season. That was an ungentle speech 
of wind’s, seeing how many of your sweet 
petals and young apples he destroyed by his 
roughness.” 

The other was comforted, and after this 
things went smoothly, while mistletoe drew 
nourishment from her vigorous friend and 
throve apace. Very beautiful she was, 
though the beauty was hidden till her com- 
panion’s boughs were bare, and then, for the 
first time, she could be freely admired. Like 
a crown grew the plant of the most delicate 
golden green, and in the joint of many a 
twig was set a pearl or cluster of pearls that 
gleamed softly among the shadows of the 
apple-tree. The‘ latter was full of surprise, 
and even while she shivered with cold she 
smiled for gladness. 

“Why, friend,” cried she, “none could see 
you rightly before. How fair you are, and 
what a pity you lived hidden so long in my 
arms!” 

“Not at all,” was the prompt reply. 
“Those who are least seen in the world, or 
who are least ambitious of making a noise in 
it, are often able to do a good deal for their 
kind. The roses of summer are dead, the 
bramble berries of autumn are gathered, and 
I do not envy them their higher position in 
the world, or their short career of usefulness. 
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For I live on, to give back some-of the good 
my very being owes to you. How true it is 
that he who gives will have, and he who 
takes must lose. You will presently see how 
it fares with ivy.” 

Now, not far from the speaker, towards 
the south end of the orchard, stood a group 
of firs. They were evidently old, and one 
gave no sign of life except a tuft of dark 
green on its head. The rest was smothered 
in ivy, which had crept up, year after year, 
stealing nourishment from the tree while 
using it fora support. And why not? for 
there was no one to forbid the theft, many 
did the same ; in short, it seemed a recog- 
nised custom. 

Longer, darker grew the nights. Leaves 
drifted into sodden red heaps about the 
orchard, and an icy wind whistled at will 
among the trees, which by this time had 
been stripped of their gay clothing. Still 
the ivy flourished, and the apple-tree won- 
dered why selfishness should thus be allowed 
to win all at such cost to those who were 
content to give. At last two men came with 
an axe. They consulted a little, smote a 
few blows about the base of the dying fir, 
and then sauntered on. For a while after 
this all continued as before, but in a few 
days came a gradual change. The selfish 
climber drooped, withered, turned brown, 
and soon shared the fate to which it had 
doomed the fir. 

“You will not treat me so,” murmured 
the apple-tree, “and we will not be 
parted.” 

‘We may be parted,” returned mistletoe, 
with a sigh, “for men love to hang me i 
their houses at Christmas-tide. As long, 
however, as we are left together I will help 
to nourish and strengthen you through the 
winter, in return for your kindness to me in 
summer.” 

The listener heard gladly, and all through 
her future prosperity she never forgot that a 
gift may sometimes return to the giver in 
tenfold measure, because the Power that 
holds all creation in His hand lavishes good 
without stint on the cheerful giver. 


? 


Nore.—Dr. G. Bonnier has recently discovered that the 
mistletoe’s increase of weight in winter is less than the weight 
of carbon drawn from the atmosphere. So it actually gives 
back to the tree part of the nourishment jin winter which it 
took in summer, 
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THE HARVEST FIELDS. 


By tHe Rev. B. G. JOHNS, M.A. 


T the end of the village is a little, 
narrow, winding lane, shut in 
by tall hedges of hawthorn and 
wild plum, with here and there 
a patch of spindle-wood, and 
thick now with summer flowers, 

more like a bit of Devonshire than chalky 
Wilts ; and very pleasant in these sultry 
days. When you get to the end of it, 
look away across the sunny orchard lying 
in the hollow, up at the brown and red 
roof of the old tithe-barn, high up among 
the trees. That belonged to the old days 
when the parson’s tithe was the tenth actual 
sheaf, paid in kind, of good measure, and 
well worth its money. Away to the left of 
it towers a mighty beech-tree, spreading its 
huge limbs far and wide, and looking at 
least a hundred and fifty years old ; though 
in reality much younger, having been planted, 
as the parish register records, only as far 
back as 1805. It is, however, a fine old giant, 
and now, covered with thousands of ruddy 
beech-nuts, seems crowned with light in the 
golden rays of sunset. Fifty feet up, where 
the main trunk divides into two huge, twisted 
stems, is a round hollow where, for years past, 
asquirrel has built her cosy nest, and brought 
up her merry brood beyond the utmost reach 
of the wandering schoolboy, or her more 
deadly enemy, the weasel or stoat. Away 
among the thick of the leafy boughs is the 
home of many birds, and chief among them 
on the topmost bough is the nest of a mag- 
pie, a tangled. mass of thorns and briars 
plastered with dingy mud. Three months 
ago two couples of busy rooks migrated to 
this tree froma noisy colony in a neighbour- 
ing clump of elms, and after much wrangling 
began to build. When the nests were nearly 
completed, all at once the four birds began to 
pull them to pieces, and carry away the 
materials to their old habitat. Why I could 
never make out ; but on the scanty remnant 
of one nest a stray magpie at once seized, 
soon built her ragged nursery, and there 
duly brought. up a noisy family of five, who 
now keep all the neighbouring young chickens 
in a constant state of alarm and terror. 

But we must leave the old giant beech, and 
the orchard soon to be laden with rosy fruit, 
and come out into the narrow pathway which 
runs, as far as you can see, along the edge of 
the wide fields of waving corn that stretch 
almost up to the foot of.the hills. They are 





just of the same range of high, chalky downs 
where Jefferies the naturalist loved to wan- 
der, and of which he tells us so many happy 
things. They are grey and purple now in 
the evening light, and here and there almost 
black where a great shadow falls from a pass- 
ing cloud. But, meanwhile, all along the 
pathway, and by the side of the winding 
waterway that divides us from the wide field 
of barley, one’s eyes are almost dazzled by the 
endless profusion of wild flowers of well-nigh 
every tint. First come the bright, golden 
dandelions that seem to go on blooming all 
the year round ; scarlet poppies with a patch 
of purple-black at the root of the petals; 
with here and there a cluster of wild char- 
lock in blossoms of clear, pale yellow; or pink 
and white convolvulus among the tall grass 
in the ditch, or the darker bluish purple of the 
meadow crane’s-bill, which if only rare enough 
would take a high place among our choicest 
geraniums; and, to crown all, a spray of 
fairy-like meadow-sweet like a fringe of 
creamy lace against the dark green leaves of 
the burdock. 

This is a great corn country, all along 
these wide open stretches of level land at the 
foot of the chalky downs, and finer wheat 
than that gathered in at the harvest of 1893 
was probably never grown. It was, as the 
farmers say, “good all round,” well-shaped, 
firm grain, abundant, and of excellent flavour. 
Toil, time, and skili of the highest kind had 
been spent in bringing it to perfection. But, 
alas for those who grew it, in spite of all 
time, toil, and skill, when brought to market 
it would barely fetch more than the ruin- 
ous price of 3s. per bushel, owing to the 
enormous quantities of wheat now annually 
imported from Russia, America, and other 
corn-producing countries. In fact, were it 
not for the value of the straw our farmers 
would not venture to grow wheat at all; 
and if the parson had now to depend only 
on his tenth sheaf, let the tithe-barn be as 
full as it might, he would find it hard to live. 

Fifty years ago and things were very dif- 
ferent in the great wheat markets of Win- 
chester, Devizes, Salisbury, Somerset, and 
Devon. “I can mind the time,” said an old 


shepherd on the hills to me the other day, 
“when I was a youngster, and drove many 
a load of ‘carn’ to Trowbridge that fetched 
sixty, ay, seventy shilling a quarter; and 
just look at it now—down to a guinea, and 
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lucky if you gets twenty-three or four 
shillings! And what be ’em to do to carry 
on ?” added the old man. That, however, is 
a question which we cannot stay to touch 
here. Let us hope, at all events, that things 
have now got to the worst, and that there is 
a good time coming for the farmers and 
sturdy yeomen who till the ground; and, 
above all, that the beauty of the fields white 
to the harvest will not become a thing of the 
ast. 

Twilight has begun to fall, and the sun is 
going down over the hills amidst clouds of 
stormy purple and gold; the wind has died 
away, and scarcely a ripple flies across the 
wide expanse of yellow. As we wend our 
way on, all grows hushed and still, and 
Peace will soon spread her silver wings over 
the whole scene. High up, away under the 
grey cloud, the lark is chanting its last song 
of good night ere it sinks down to its nest 
in the dewy grass. 

“ Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 


Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds; ”’ 


though on all sides you may still hear the 
noisy, shrill note of the field cricket (Gryllus 
campestris), who finds it never too late or too 
early for his brief song of invitation to his 
mate. His time for singing is nearly over, 
and, though it now seems to be heard again 
and again along the path, you will find it hard 
to get even a glimpse of him. He is a shy, 
cautious creature in his case of shining black 
with a stripe of gold across his shoulders, 
and at the first sound of your footstep stops 
chirping (as we call it), and skips nimbly 
back into his hole among the roots of the 
waving wheat. The note itself is produced 
by the brisk friction of one wing against 
another. He has long legs like a grasshopper 
for leaping, but mostly crawls, and seldom 
uses his wings for flight. 

Little by little the light still fades, the 
lark has finished its song, the cry of the 
cricket grows fainter and farther away, and 
at last dies out as the peace of night settles 
down over the quiet fields. Scarcely a sound 
breaks the lonely silence, and we might fancy 
ourselves utterly remote from any human 
being. But in the next hollow, not half a 
mile away, shut in by a great clump of lofty 
elms, lies a goodly village of some forty or 
fifty cottages, where many a tired labourer 
is glad to rest after his lony day in the fields. 
The silence deepens as we too wend our way 
homewards, and the solitude seems complete 
as we again pass by the old tithe-barn and 
the beech. But in a week or two, if this 
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sultry weather holds. a wondrous and sudden 
change will befall the whole scene. The 
sleepy hamlet will start up into new life, 
and the lonely fields of wheat will resound 
with the happy voices of men, women, and 
children—all hard at work to gather in the 
golden grain. All day long, through the 
blazing sunshine, from early dawn to the 
last ray of lingering twilight, will the toil go 
on. There has already been careful and per- 
fect work with the plough, the drill, and the 
harrow ; then will come other and equally 
good work with the reaping machine, and 
even the scythe and the sickle at times, and 
many a brawny arm gathering the sheaves 
into shocks, loading the waggons, and so 
away into stacks. All brave, manly, honest 
toil ; a time of rejoicing and good cheer, and, 
let us hope too, of thanksgiving to the Lord 
of the harvest, at whose word “the valleys 
stand so thick with corn that they laugh and 
sing.” And, last of all, a glad time in the 
golden days of autumr for a whole troop of 
gleaners, who have free leave to gather what 
they may when the reapers’ work is done, 
and the stubble fields lie stripped and bare, 
before the leaves of the ruddy beech-tree 
begin to fly in showers before the wind, and 
winter comes on apace. 

Then the rough, brown stubble will once 
more have to be broken up by the plough, 
and all hands from the village will find fresh 
work, when the fruits are gathered in and 
harvest days are done. The flowers will then 
have nearly died away, and as the hedgerow 
grows bare the berries will grow redder and 
more red ; hips and haws and beech-nuts for 
the poor birds when, after their autumn feast- 
ing, come the days of icy cold, and scarcely 
a scrap of food is to be had. But still, all 
coming in golden order, heat and cold, sum- 
mer and winter, day and night, as first or- 
dained by Him who cares even for the lilies 
of the field and the birds of the air; without 
whom not a sparrow falls to the ground; who 
watereth her furrows and sendeth rain into 
the little valleys thereof, and maketh it soft 
with the drops of rain, and blesseth the in- 
crease and crowneth the year with His good- 
ness. And so we leave the “ harvest fields.” 
Bright and happy words, says Ruskin; “all 
spring and summer is in them—the walks by 
silent and scented paths, the rests in noonday 
heat, the joy of herds and flocks, the power 
of life and meditation, the life of sunlight 
upon the world falling in emerald streaks, 
or in soft blue shadows where else it would 
have struck upon the dark mould or scorch- 
ing dust.” 
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** By the pain throb triumphantly winning intensified bliss ” 


I, 


aisle, thinking it a pity that 
such a pretty ’ face, and such 
a sweet voice, and such 
gracious manners should all 
be hidden away behind a 
huge pillar, made a mental 
note of the fact ; and in the meantime kept 
a jealous and vigilant eye on the occupant 
of the last seat in number seventy—a little 
old gentleman who was growing visibly, 
Sunday by Sunday, more and more infirm 
and weak—*“ For,” mused Mr. Jones, the 
verger, “should anything ‘appen to him, 
I'll manage as Miss May gets first offer of 
the sitting.” 

But when the inevitable something did 
happen, and Lettice May was informed that 
she was at liberty, metaphorically speaking, 
to occupy the 
little old gentle- 
man’s shoes, 
though she ex- 
pressed herself as 
grateful for the 
offer, she declined 
it on the grounds 
that she liked her 
present sitting 
best ; it was nice 
and quiet, she had 
got used to it, and 
the pillar was not 
in her way at all. 
So there was no- 
thing more to be 
said ; and Sunday 
after Sunday a 
graceful woman 
went in and out 
of the old parish 
church, and wor- 
shipped —_undis- 
turbed in the 
quiet corner be- 
hind the pillar. 

She had always 
a ready smile for 
Jones, but other- 
wise seemed to 
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be rather a friendless unit in the large con. 
gregation which had gradually gathered 
under the whitewashed ceiling of the church 
of St. Christopher since the advent of its new 
vicar, now some eighteen months ago. 

Jones had a vivid recollection of the days 
when he anda fellow-verger had been conspi- 
cuous figures in the old church ; they having, 
with the addition of a handful of worn-out 
parishioners in the free seats, constituted its 
entire congregation. 

But the play had been played out some 
time since, when the poor old vicar had laid 
down his pen one day on the sheet of an un- 
finished sermon, and closing his tired eyes, 
had quietly gone away to finish it in the 
home where—may it not be possible ?—some 
of earth’s failures are called by quite another 
name! And the handful of parishioners in 
the free seats missed the vicar and thought 
kindly of the unfinished sermon. 

But “le roi est 
mort, vive le roi,” 
and why should 
they not think 
kindly of the new 
vicar also? How 
could they help 
it indeed ? Nay, 
very soon all the 
parish was think- 
ing kindly of the 
Rev. Thomas 
Trench ; he was 
so frank and so 
friendly, so sym- 
pathetic and so 
patient, so genial 
and so cheery, 
that before he 
had been a month 
at his new post 
his popularity 
was an accepted 
fact. 

Yet with all 
his geniality and 
friendliness _it 
quickly became 
evident that the 
great aim and 
object of the 
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new vicar’s life was work, and that grass 
must be pushing indeed which should pre- 
sume to grow beneath his apparently untiring 
feet. Scholars were hunted up from far 
and near to people empty schools ; Dorcas 
societies, long since barren, became once 
more prolific; entertainments were set on 
foot with zeal and spirit, and the faded red 
cushions of the high-backed pews became 
less and less conspicuous at the Sunday 
services. 

Of course, before long, invitations flowed 
in at the vicarage where only a staid old 
housekeeper held sway. Lunches, dinners, 
teas, breakfasts were offered in lavish pro- 
fusion, and, so far as possible, were cordially 
accepted. The new vicar was evidently soci- 
ably inclined, and this was as it should be. 

And yet, thought some of his flock as time 
went on, it did seem just a little aggravating 
that all the friendly overtures should be ac- 
cepted with such absolute impartiality, all 
apparently being welcome, but none more or 
less so than another. Also, though up to a 
certain point Mr. Trench was quickly known, 
beyond that clearly defined point it seemed 
impossible to penetrate ; and it was in that 
very beyond, of course, that the man’s true 
interest lay. 

There was one friend, a school friend of 
long ago, and now a rising barrister, who 
would occasionally look in at the vicarage of 
an evening for a chat and a pipe with its 
master. He was a quiet man of few words, 
and well acquainted with the ins and outs 
of many astrange life-story. This man would 
sigh sometimes as he watched the unremitting 
energy of the other’s life. Sigh, too, over 
an expression which had of late been very 
familiar on his face ; an expression in which 
sadness and loneliness, and a sort of bright, ex- 
pectant hopefulness were strangely blended. 
And it was the hopefulness, even more than 
the sadness, which wrung the old friend’s 
heart. 

Sure of one another’s sympathy, there were 
some subjects on which these two seldom 
touched. But one night, when the expectant 
look had been even more apparent than usual, 
something urged the friend to say as he rose 
to go— 

‘Tom, old fellow, I suppose it isn’t in you 
to give up hope? Else sometimes I almost 
wish you would. I believe you'd be a hap- 
pier man if you could simply accept things 
as they are.” 

And Tom had answered, with that strangely 
winning smile of his— 

“ Why, are you tired of me already, then ? 
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Don’t you know that life and hope are syno- 
nimous terms with me ?” 

And the other, feeling that this was in- 
deed so, urged no further. 


il. 


Except for the cry of a fruit-hawker, sing- 
ing the charms of the day before yesterday’s 
fruit in a distant street, it was very quiet in 
that old-fashioned London square ; very quiet 
in the wards of the rambling brown house 
that had stood for so many years at its cor- 
ner; very quiet, too, in the matron’s little 
flower-decked, book-lined room ; for the last 
visitor had left the hospital, the last round 
of inspection had been paid, the bells were 
ringing for service at a church near by, and 
it was Sunday evening. 

The duties of the day being over, the 
matron lay back in her big arm-chair by the 
open window, idly patted the head of the 
mongrel with the speaking brown eyes at her 
side, and looked out on the dusty summer’s 
street, and thought. 

At first sight Mary Dale impressed one as- 
a rather forbidding-looking lady: tall, and. 
large, and stern. 

Chance visitors at the hospital indeed had 
sometimes cavilled over the severity of the 
scrutiny with which she favoured such new- 
comers from beliind the shelter of her formid- 
able pince-nez, and had even suggested that 
a matron with a more gentle and conciliating 
manner might possibly better further the in- 
terests of both hospital and patients. 

But the latter—more especially thelittle ones 
in the children’s ward—thought otherwise ; 
the mongrel with the speaking brown eyes 
worshipped her, and the hospital flourished. 

Well, as I said, Miss Dale had just paid 
her last round and was resting, resting and 
thinking, the thoughts having been suggested 
by some chance words spoken with all the 
impetuous irritability of weakness by a little 
child, and overheard by her as she passed 
through its ward just now. 

**You’ve been to that old church again 
to-day, I suppose?” the small voice had 
grumbled. 

“T have been to church, yes, Nelly ; why 
do you ask?” Lettice May had answered as 
she stroked back the hair from the child’s 
hot brow. 

“T knew you had!” with a kind of sickly 
triumph. “It always makes you so dull and 
quiet the days you go to church.” 

The child’s words were true enough, mused 
the matron as she left the ward. Sunday 
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seemed always to be a sad day with Nurse 
May, but it was clearly saddest on those 
alternate weeks in which she returned, tired 
and worn-looking, from service at a distant 
church, a service of which she seldom or 
never spoke afterwards; and noticing this, 
Mary Dale kept silence too. 

For though the latter knew well that to 
work her large 
band of nurses pro- 
fitably and happily 
she must possess 
their fullest trust 
and confidence, yet 
having seen some- 
thing of life’s many 
phases, she knew 
also that hearts, 
like buds, must he 
tenderly opened. 
And so, while con- 
scious that there 
was round Lettice 
May a wall of re- 
serve which as yet 
she had only been 
allowed in a very 
small measure to 
penetrate, she 
could nevertheless 
patiently bide her 
time till the gentle 
showers of kind- 
liness and sym- 
pathy had done their work, and the bud had 
at last opened to the sun. 

This evening the little child’s words set her 
thinking of a day, now some two years ago, 
when a tall, girlish-looking woman had pre- 
sented herself at the hospital asking to be 
taken on as a probationer. Afraid of work! 
Oh, no; she wanted work, only might it be 
given her at once ? 

She had been a governess, it appeared, 
somewhere in the north of England, and 
since the death of the aunt seemed to be 
absolutely without friends. 

“Then why had she given up teaching ?” 
the matron had questioned, looking keenly 
at the girl through the shining pince-nez 
windows, and, returning the gaze as stead- 
fastly, the latter had answered— 

“Because after my aunt’s death another 
trouble came, and I wanted work that would 
take me quite away from it.” 

“ A love trouble ?” 

“To.” 

Rather ruthless questioning apparently. 
But the matron had her own reasons for pur- 





** Laid down his pen.” 
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suing it. She had had her full share to 
endure of trying experiences with love-sick 
maidens; girls who, ostensibly desirous of 
taking up nursing from purely philanthropic 
motives, were in reality only anxious to work 
off on the helpless hospital patients some of 
the after-effects of their own malady, the 
results being so disastrous that Miss Dale 
had at last firmly 
determined to 
banish all such 
unsatisfactory con- 
valescents from her 
doors. 

But now this 
girl’s quiet “ yes,” 
spoken with so 
much gentle dig- 
nity, combined 
with the straight- 
forward gaze of 
the good grey 
eyes, had reminded 
her that to every 
wise rule there 
may yet be a still 
wiser exception, 
and had made her 
resolve, on due 
consideration, to 
give Lettice May 
a trial. 

The lady in the 
north of England 
was written to, and, allowing for a little 
natural vexation at the loss of a suitable 
governess, answered kindly enough about 
her; and so before long it came to pass 
that “Nurse May” was duly installed as 
probationer, and had taken up life afresh in 
the brown house at the corner of the old 
London square. 

And, still looking back on those days of 
two years ago, Miss Dale remembered how 
very soon it had been reported to her that 
the new nurse was ill. 

“Not very ill, oh no, only tired,” said the 
latter, in answer to the few practical ques- 
tions put to her; “very tired, and her head 
felt strange, that was all.” 

Yes, and before long the poor head was to 
feel stranger still, for wild words came pouring 
with all the weary volubility of delirium from 
the parched lips; words so sad, and giving 
in the constantly repeated burden of their 
refrain a glimpse into some sorrow so terrible 
and so exceeding bitter, that Mary Dale, as 
she listened to them, found it difficult to see 
clearly through the dimmed glasses of her 
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pince-nez, and resolved that so long as the 
sad torrent of them flowed they should only 
be overheard by one tried old friend of the 
hospital and herself. 

And so she had scarcely known whether 
it was most a cause for regret or for rejoicing 
when, after a hard-fought battle of many 
weeks, it had been decreed that Life had 
once more asserted its power over Death, and 
that Lettice May was to recover. 

She had been very sweet and patient 
through all those weary convalescent days ; 
very grateful for the smallest service ren- 
dered, very anxious to cause as little trouble 
as possible ; and from liking the matron had 
gradually grown to love this girl, whose fight 
with the King of Terrors she had watched 
so closely. No mere love trouble, however 
sad, she felt sure, could account for some of 
the words which had fallen, apparently with 
the most terrifying reality, from her patient’s 
lips during the days of her worst delirium, 
and she longed now that the latter might be 
enabled to unburthen her heart of what must 
assuredly weigh so heavily upon it, tell her 
what the double sorrow of the past had been, 
and confide in her as the friend she was so 
more than willing to be. 

But though a great part of the wall of 
reserve which had surrounded Lettice May 
before her illness had indeed been broken 
down, and though the grey eyes did now 
follow the other’s movements with some- 
thing of the same expression which shone 
from the loving eyes of the mongrel dog, 
still on this Sunday evening, two years later, 
the matron was as fully conscious as she had 
been in those early days of convalescence, 
that as yet she had no right to offer sym- 
pathy or ask for confidence, concerning the 
greatest sorrow of the girl’s life. 

One day when Nurse May, almost well 
again, had been resting quietly for some time 
by the cosy fire of the matron’s room, she 
said suddenly, having evidently roused her- 
self with great and painful effort to the task, 
“Miss Dale, did I talk much when I was 
delirious 4” 

“ Most people do, my dear,” the other had 
smiled back, noticing as she did so the ner- 
vous tremor of the thin hands. 

“But only in a confused sort of way ?” 
and the eager voice seemed to plead for an 
answer in the affirmative. 

“Often very confused:” then crossing 
over to the girl’s sofa the stern Miss Dale 
had stooped suddenly down, kissed the sweet 
quivering lips, and then turning away so 
that she could see nothing of the expression 
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on her patient’s face, had added quickly and 
softly : 

“ My dear, if you are ever anxious or un- 
happy about anything you think you may 
have said in your delirium, remember that 
no one except Nurse Alice and I ever heard 
it; and if you should ever feel you need a 
friend, remember that you have one waiting 
for you in Mary Dale.” 

And Lettice had looked up gratefully. 
Yet two years had passed away, and now on 
this summer’s evening her friend was still 
waiting for the fuller confidence she felt sure 
must some day come. 

The lamplighter was busy in the square 
below, the supper bell rang, and the mon- 
grel, uttering an expectant little yelp, roused 
himself from his nap and his mistress from 
the rare Juxury of an uninterrupted day- 
dream. 


TIT, 


THE quiet nurse in the children’s ward 
seemed to have so little communication with 
the outside world that it caused the hospital 
porter some astonishment when, one fine 
afternoon a few weeks later, a telegram was 
handed in addressed to Lettice May. Scarcely 
giving the matter a second thought, however, 
the little messenger of weal or woe was 
quickly dispatched by him to its rightful 
owner, who was seated quietly at work by 
the side of a small patient’s cot. 

There was only one other nurse in the 
ward at the time, a kind, motherly soul, and 
it will be long before she forgets the expres- 
sion of her companion’s face as she opened 
and read that telegram. 

‘Something wrong, I’m afraid, my dear ?” 
she questioned, for Nurse May, with her 
gentle, winning ways, had become a universal 
favourite at the hospital. ‘There, there,” 
she continued, “‘ you'd like to be alone a bit, 
I daresay ; never mind the ward, I can easily 
manage without you,” and hardly knowing 
what she did, and still with that strangely 
fixed expression of neither joy nor sorrow on 
her face, Lettice left the room. 

The next day the rest of the hospital staff 
of nurses were told by Miss Dale that the 
news had reached Nurse May of her father’s 
sudden death; that he had not been a good 
father made it of course all the sadder, she 
said ; perhaps it might be as well if they for- 
bore to speak to her about her loss, only she 
knew well they would be extra kind to her 
because of it. 

That was all they were ever told of the 
contents of that telegram, and only Nurse 
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Alice knew that long after the wards were 
quiet or asleep, and far on into the night, 
Miss Dale and Lettice May were closeted 
together in the former’s little room. 

Yes, the help offered so freely many a 
long month before had been sought for at 
last—sought for and found in most abundant 
measure. For, going into that little room, 
doubtfully, hesitatingly, and burdened with 
a weight of care which well-nigh threatened 
to crush her, Lettice emerged from it some 
hours later with that burden robbed of half 
its weight, 
and more 
than half its 
bitterness, 
having ex- 
perienced in 
the mean- 
while some- 
thing of the 
blessed and 
all-powerful 
influence of 
a fellow- 
creature’s 
strong and 
loving sym- 
pathy. And 
though the 
story told 
that night — 
was indeed 
one of the 
saddest 
Miss Dale 
had ever 
been called 
upon to 
hear, it was 
still one for 
which she 





Looking up wistfully into Mary Dale’s 
face, she had pleaded, “ You won’t think it 
strange or unkind of me, will you, that I 
can’t tell you more about him ? It is better 
so, indeed ; only I should like you to know 
how very good and true he always was.” 
Now, Miss Dale had some very clearly- 
defined and decided views on the subject of 
man’s intrinsic worth!—but this being 
neither the time nor the place to give utter- 
ance to them, she reserved any expression of 
her judgment on the matter, sought for no 
unoffered 
confidence, 
and waited. 
Her sym- 
pathy being 
naturally of 
the bracing 
and helpful 
order, Let- 
tice was, as 
time went 
on, kindly 
and wisely 
encouraged 
to take up 
once more 
the divinely 
wholesome 
drudgery of 
daily work, 
to live, as 
far as might 
be, in the 
practical 
present, and 
tohand over 
the closed 
pages of the 
past to a 
safer keep- 


had not ing than her 
been wholly “She wanted work, only might it be given her at once ?”’ own. 

unpre par- Neverthe- 
ed; for in less, Mary 


those past days of anxious watching by the 
sick girl’s bedside, she had guessed at some- 
thing of that story’s possible outline, and 
the ice once broken, poor Lettice was willing 
enough to supply many of its most sorrowful 
details. 

On one point, however, her reserve still 
remained as unbroken as ever. During all 
the sad telling of her tale the name of the 
man whose wife she had once promised to 
be had never passed her lips, nor, indeed, 
had she more than touched on any particu- 
lars concerning him. 


Dale watched the girl carefully, and quickly 
making up her prompt mind as to the 
best course of action to pursue, she one 
morning astonished Lettice by telling her 
she had a favour to ask of her. ‘“ Would 
she oblige her by going for a week or two 
to the seaside, to take care of an invalid 
friend there, who needed a little light 
nursing whilst her own attendant took 
holiday ?” 

And though sorely disinclined for any 
change, Lettice had of course no choice but 
to grant the favour and go. 
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IV. 


On the Monday morning succeeding Nurse 
May’s departure, Miss Dale was _ blissfully 
busy over the contents of her pet linen cup- 
board, when it was announced to her that a 
gentleman wished to see her about the ad- 
mission of a special case to the hospital. 

“One minute,” answered the matron, with 
her head inside the linen closet ; “ now what 
is it?” as she emerged from retirement and 
lovingly patted the last of some hundreds of 
pillow-slips. 

The servant repeated the message as she 
handed her mistress a card. 

Hardly glancing at it, Miss Dale was 
about to leave the room, when some new 
thought apparently striking her in connec- 
tion with it, she returned to the table on 
which she had carelessly thrown it the mi- 
nute before, picked it up again, studied the 
information on it with knitted brows and 
baffled expression for a second or two, then 
the puzzled expression suddenly giving place 
to one of surprised recollection, she carried 
the card away to her own room, and confid- 
ing it to the safe keeping of her bureau, 
went out to meet the Rev. Thomas Trench. 

Although the latter had been previously 
warned that the matron of this hospital was a 
somewhat awe-inspiring lady, he was still 
slightly astonished at the frigidity of the 
greeting with which she presently favoured 
him ; but being only anxious to secure her 
good offices for a small protégé, he troubled 
himself very little about the stiffness of her 
bearing towards himself, only endeavouring 
to disarm it by an increase of cordiality in 
his manner towards her. 

Luckily a bed in the children’s ward was 
vacant, the case was a suitable one and could 
be admitted on the following day. 

“Thank you ever so much,” exclaimed 
Tom Trench gratefully ; “it is such a relief 
to know that the little chap will be properly 
looked after, and as all the hospitals in his 
parish and mine are full, I was forced to 
trespass on your kindness. I'll look him up 
in a day or twoif I may,” he added with 
the smile that had so often done him good 
service. 

On the present occasion it was apparently 
wasted, for mercly answering, “ The visiting 
hours are from two to five each afternoon,” 
Miss Dale looked her most formidable, bowed 
her stiffest, and so dismissed her visitor. 
Then returning to her own room she un- 
locked the bureau, and as she once more 
examined the card deposited in it, she in- 
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wardly bestowed a blessing on the invalid 
friend at the sea-side. 

True to his word Mr. Trench turned up 
again at the hospital before many days had 
passed. 

A new visitor was always a lively source 
of interest in the monotonous existence of 
the little patients of the children’s ward ; 
and this one, with his kindly sympathy and 
merry words, very quickly took their hearts 
by storm. 

He was leaving the room on the afternoon 
of his third visit to the hospital, when the 
woebegone expression of a little sick girl 
attracted his attention, and he paused for a 
moment by her cot. 

“Why, Nelly, not crying, surely ! What’s 
the trouble now ? tired, are you?” 

Nelly being silently inclined, a nurse sit- 
ting near answered for her. 

“A little bit naughty and selfish to-day, 
I’m afraid, sir,” and she shook her head at 
the culprit. 

“Why, that doesn’t sound like you! 
what’s up, little woman ?” he inquired gently, 
seating himself beside the bed. 

Nelly wriggled impatiently away. 

“‘T want my own nurse back again,” she 
grumbled ; “she’s gone for a holiday ; I like 
her, and I don’t like this one.” 

“Oh, come,” remonstrated Tom, “ that’s 
hardly civil, you know. She'll be back very 
soon I daresay, this nice nurse of yours; 
what do you call her ?” 

‘‘Salad,” came in smothered accents from 
under the bed-clothes. 

“Nelly!” said the nurse warningly. 

“Well, and isn’t lettuce and salad much 
the same thing?” retorted Nelly, emerging 
from retreat, a sparkle of fun competing 
with the former sulkiness of the expressive 
little face; “they call her ‘Nurse May,’” 
she continued, addressing her visitor, “ but 
her real name is Lettice, 1 know, because she 
told me so. I’ve got her photograph here if 
you'd like to see it ;” and diving once more 
under the pillows she held it out for his in- 
spection. 

The next minute, without a word of warn- 
ing or explanation to any one, he had rushed 
from the room, and they could hear him 
asking excitedly for the matron. 

Miss Dale was out. Would he call again 
at seven? No; at seven he had a service. 
His visit was on a matter of the greatest 
importance ; might he come at nine? The 
attendant hesitated, the appointment was 
made, and punctual to the moment the vicar 
of St. Christopher’s walked into the matron’s 
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room. Utterly ignoring all polite prelimi- 
naries, he began at once. 

“Miss Dale, I have come to ask you where 
I can find Lettice May.” 

“T know perfectly well what brings you 
here, Mr. Trench,” she answered coldly, “ but 
I am not at all 
so clear in my 
mind as_ to 
what right I 
have to betray 
the confidence 
of a girl who 
has placed 
herself under 
my care. At 
all events, I 
think I am 
fully justified 
in asking you 
to prove to 
my satisfac- 
tion that in 
furthering 
your wishes 
in this matter 
I shall not be 
acting against 
hers. Pray be 
seated, Mr. 
Trench,” she 
added rather 
impatiently, 
his __ restless 
pacing of the little room evidently irritating 
her nerves. 

“IT beg your pardon, Miss Dale,” and he 
sat down. 

Then there was silence in the room for a 
minute or two, while Tom Trench sat think- 
ing, with his head in his hands, and his com- 
panion calmly contemplated him. 

Looking up presently with a sudden smile, 
the sweetness of which well-nigh threatened 
to shake the firmness of the other’s convic- 
tion in the depravity of mankind as a whole, 
and of this individual member of it in par- 
ticular, he said, 

“You are right, Miss Dale ; I am bound 
to supply the proofs you ask for; after I 
have done so it will be for you to decide 
whether or not I, in my turn, am entitled to 
receive from you the information I desire.” 

There was a ring of honest pride in his 
voice as he spoke that was perhaps not 
wholly lost on his listener ; for though as he 
began his story her stern face looked its 
sternest, yet the expression of it softened 
wonderfully as that story went on ; and it is 
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worthy of note that when presently the rest- 

less pacing up and down began again she 

appeared to be utterly unconscious or un- 

mindful of the fact. 

The story was told quickly, almost hur- 
riedly, and the matron listened intently. 

“Lettice 

May and I 


° were engaged 


to be married, 
Miss Dale. 
We were both 
living in the 
same town, 
she as gover- 
ness; fT as 
curate. Nei- 
ther of us were 
rich in rela- 
tions, for mine 
were mostly 
dead, and she 
believed both 
her father and 
mother to 
have died 
when she was 
a little child. 
She had been 
brought up by 
a sister of the 
former’s, a 
good, kind 
soul, living 
very simply with one servant in a small 
Yorkshire village. Letty always spent her 
holidays with this Miss May ; indeed it was 
the only home she had to go to until the 
one I hoped soon, to give her should be 
ready.” 

The speaker's voice suddenly grew husky, 
and Miss Dale looked away from him and 
waited. 

“We had been engaged just one year,” he 
continued, “ when I was offered a chaplaincy 
at Rome. I accepted it, and it was arranged 
that in a little while I was to come back for 
my wife. We wrote often to each other in 
the meantime, of course—such strong help- 
ful letters hers always were. After I had 
been oyt there about three months or so I 
fell ill with fever; very ill I was, almost 
dead, and when, at last, they deemed it safe 
to give me my letters the latter were some 
four or five weeks old. I had expected to 
find several from Letty in that budget—thcre 
was only one.” 

“ Yes, and then?” questioned Mary Dale 
eagerly, and long afterwards the other re- 
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membered how kindly encouraging the stern 
voice had become. 

* That letter, dated a month before, is the 
last I have ever had from my girl. Miss 
May had just died, it seemed ; the letter was 
written from her house, where Lettice had 
arrived only just in time to hear from her 
aunt’s lips the secret whose burden had 
darkened her last moments upon earth, and 
which has so terribly overshadowed our own 
lives since. Miss Dale,” he continued ear- 
nestly, “will you tell me how much you 
know of this part of my story? I can see it 
is not altogether new to you.” 

“I do know something of it, Mr. Trench,” 
and the matron spoke gently and respectfully 
now, “but of your share in it I have heard 
very little. Lettice told me once that she 
had been engaged to be married, and also 
why she had had to break off that engage- 
ment, but beyond this she has spoken very 
little to me about you.” 

“T understand,” said Tom Trench thought- 
fully. Then, as if anxious to finish his 
tale, he continued, “ When Letty knew that 
the father she had imagined to be dead 
had been living all the time, living only to 
outrage well- 
nigh every 
law either 
human or 
divine ; when 
she heard that 
at the very 
time of our 
happy en- 
gagement he 
had beentried 
for theft and 
forgery— 
tried and con- 
victed—then, 
Miss Dale, if 
you know 
anything of 
my girl at 
all, you will 
know, also, 
what was the 
course she 
was most 
likely to pur- 
sue. The one 
letter she wrote to me, and which she implored 
me not to answer, was a heart-broken one in- 
deed, but it revealed nothing of the secret she 
had lately heard, only she could never marry 
me, she said; would I forgive and try to 
forget her ? and that was all. The letter I 
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sent her in return never found her. Then 
for weeks I was ill again, aud when at last 
I was able to reach this country and went at 
once to see the lady whose governess Letty 
had been, I found that she and her family 
had started only the week before for 
America. Next 1 went to Miss May’s house 
to find it sold and strangers living there 
already. I hunted out the old servant who 
had lived there so long, and learned at last 
from her what was the secret which had 
come between my girl and me. Next I 
called on Miss May’s solicitor, and with 
great difficulty gathered from him the bare 
fact that Lettice was in London ; more than 
this, he was in honour bound not to reveal ; 
and the living of St. Christopher’s falling 
vacant just then, and being offered to me 
through the influence of a friend, I accepted 
it gladly. I have honestly tried to do my 
duty there, Miss Dale ; indeed there have 
been times when but for the hard work 
which that duty entailed, I believe I should 
have gone mad; but morning, noon, and 
night I have never left off seeking for the 
girl who was to have been my wife, and 
who, something always seemed to tell me, 
should one 
“mm day become 
Pre, so still. I'm 
afraid,” he 
added with a 
smile, “it 
would hardly 
be flattering 
to the many 
kind friends 
who have 
showed me 
hospitality 
since I came 
among them 
did they 
know how 
eagerly I 
haveaccepted 
every invite- 
tion that I 
fancied might 
help me’ to 
find Letty ; 
and the 
steady persis- 
tency with which I have frequented the 
haunts of children and governesses has more 
than once threatened to make me an object 
of suspicion with the Park police.” 
“Well, and now?” said Miss Dale, 
eagerly. 
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“Now I have come to ask her afresh if 
she will marry me.” 

“The daughter of a convicted felon?” 
questioned the matron, not forgetting as she 
did so the arrival of that recent telegram. 

“Will you help me?” continued her 
visitor, almost as if he had not heard her. 

Then over Miss Dale’s face there suddenly 
shone a strangely-mixed expression, one in 
which humility and shame and joy struggled 
for the mastery. 

“You must let me have my say now, Mr. 
Trench,” she said quickly. “I have been 
unjust to you—very unjust. Lettice be- 
lieves that she has never mentioned your 
name to me, and consciously the poor child 
never has ; but in the delirium of the illness 
that attacked her so soon after entering the 
hospital, it was one I learned to be very 
familiar with. Then, when your card was 
brought to me the other day, I felt sure 
that the surname was not altogether strange 
to me either, and I was puzzled, till all at 
once I remembered a little landscape etching 
—very badly done”—she added smiling, 
“which hangs over Nurse May’s bed, and I 
recalled its signature.” 

“But I don’t quite see yet where the 
injustice comes in,” observed the despised 
artist. 

“I did judge you terribly harshly,” she 
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returned humbly, “ knowing nothing of your 
illness or your search, and nothing of your- 
self either, I thought that, had you cared 
much or been very eager 

“T see,” he interrupted, “you made up 
your mind that the strength and depth of 
my love for Lettice had been weighed in the 
balances and found wanting ; wasn’t that it, 
Miss Dale ?” he added kindly. 

“Tt was,” she admitted. “ Now, will you 
forgive me and shake hands ?” 

The heartiness with which both her hands 
were seized and shaken was surely answer 


enough. 
* x * * x 





In the brown house at the corner of the 
old London square there reigns an atmo- 
sphere of suppressed but keen excitement. 
For though over the sweet face of ‘ Nurse 
May” smiles and tears still sometimes chase 
each other with April-like rapidity, and she 
has not yet been induced to “name the 
day,” there is still a distant sound of coming 
wedding-bells in the air; the little patients 
in the children’s ward whisper low of flowers, 
and cake, and favours; the busy mind of 
the matron is full of kindly plans for an 
occasion which she feels sure cannot be far 
off now; and at the old church of St. 
Christopher the seat behind the big pillar is 
empty. 


————>20e<——___— 


CHARLOTTE ELLIOTT. 
By PERCIVAL H. W. ALMY. 


QQ@OSA@WO HERE are writers whose 


names are as familiar as 
household words, but whose 
works are comparatively 
unknown; and there are 
others the fame of whose 
writings is world-wide, but 
over whose personality and name there rests 
an oblivion as complete as it is unaccountable. 

Of the last-named order, the writer of the 
devotional lyric, “Just as I am,” is an ex- 
ample. Few poems so short are so widely 
known. Its fame is inter-continental; it 
has been chanted by half-clad savages on the 
banks of the Ganges ; the barbarous tribes 
of Congo-land have found in it the expres- 
sion of a higher hope and a purer faith than 
their fathers dreamed of ; in lonely. Alpine 
chapels and among the isolated communities 





of the Russian steppes it has been heard ; it 
is breathed in the chamber of death, and in 
homes where “Hamlet” is but a name, 
“ Just as I am” is a vivifying fact. ‘“ Every- 
thing connected with those words cannot but 
be of deepest interest to Mr. and Mrs. 
Wordsworth,” writes a relative of the great 
laureate ; and we can all, more or less, share 
that sentiment. But despite all this, the 
name of the author of “Just as I am ” is, for 
the most part, unknown. 

The personal history of Charlotte Elliott 
is not a stirring one. Born in March, 1789, 
her life from the outset was one of physical 
pain and weakness, embellished by few oc- 
currences of intrinsic interest to the reader. 
On the mother’s side she was a descendant 
of the Venns, who played so distinguished a 
part in the religious history of the last cen- 
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tury. Her father, Charles Elliott, of Clap- 
ham and Brighton, was a man of good family 
and position, who had the entrée to the most 
distinguished religious and literary society 
of the day. Her brother, the Rev. E. B. 
Elliott, is well known as the author of the 
“ Hore Apocalyptice,” and her sister, 
Eleanor, has earned lasting praise by her 
painstaking endeavours to preserve the 
memory of her interesting relative. 

It was early apparent that Charlotte was 
a born artist, and that her talents were as 
diverse as they were distinguished. Her 
temperament was poetical to a degree ; her 
ear was delicately appreciative of the beauties 
of music; in the departments of drawing 
and painting she displayed both taste and 
skill; her vocal powers were above the 
average; and as a conversationist she was 
brilliant and discursive. 

She dived with the spirit of an enthusiast 
into the literature of the past; poetry be- 
came her dominating passion—the grand 
compensation for months of enforced inac- 
tion and seclusion. Her talents soon became 
known, and gained for her an entrance into 
circles as select as the times could afford. 
To one of her temperament such society 
possessed an almost irresistible charm ; 
“but,” says her biographer, “there was an 
absence of religion, if not hostility to it, 
in many of those with whom she was thus 
brought into connection, so as to endanger 
that higher spiritual life, of which, even 
then, she was conscious.” She soon began 
to experience the terrible spiritual fermenta- 
tion of doubt and unbelief ; it was the period 
of moral transition with her; the child’s un- 
questioning faith in revealed as opposed to 
ascertained truth, was beginning to waver. 
It was a dark hour, but the day was at hand. 
“At this juncture,” says her sister, “it 
pleased God graciously to provide for her a 
spiritual teacher fully adapted to her neces- 
sities. It was an era in her life never to be 
forgotten. On the 9th of May, 1822, she 
was, for the first time, introduced to Dr. 
Cesar Malan, of Geneva.” This was the 
turning-point of her spiritual life ; the Forty 
Days were at an end; courageously the 
“Get thee hence, Satan,” had gone forth, and 
immediately the air was filled with wings of 
ministering angels. From this moment her 
true apostleship commenced ; the frivolous 
though harmless tone that had characterized 
her writings up to this time was abandoned, 
and they became tinged with a deeply religious 
sentiment ; she turned with avidity to the 
Sacred Writings, and made them henceforth 
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the principal study of her life. The close 
intimacy commenced in so striking a manner 
between these two choice souls, continued 
for upwards of forty years. The anniversary 
of the day on which they met was always 
regarded sacredly, “and on that day, so long 
as Dr. Malan lived, commemorative letters 
passed from the one to the other, as upon 
the birthday of her soul to spiritual life and 
peace.” 

The next few years were spent in travelling 
about from place to place in search of health. 
But in 1829 her health entirely gave way, 
and she became too weak to leave her room. 
Skilful medical treatment and the mild 
climate of Devonshire, however, prevailed 
much, and in 1835 she was so far restored 
as to be able to undertake a journey to Scot- 
land. The scenery of the north greatly 
impressed her. “The silvery, transparent 
Tweed,” she writes, “its richly-wooded banks, 
its fine seats embossed in wood around it, 
with the beautiful range of the Pentland 
Hills, far more beautiful than our favourite 
Malvern—all these things woke up feelings 
that had long slept in my bosom ; and often 
and often the tear of rapture started to my 
eye, as, ‘above, around, and underneath,’ 
every object seemed to touch some respon- 
sive chord within, and to draw my heart out 
towards Him ‘without whom nothing that 
is made was made, and for whose pleasure 
all things are and were created.’ ” 

About this time she published “The 
Invalid’s Hymn-book,” which contained, inter 
alia, one hundred and twelve hymns of her 
own composition; but its most interesting 
feature is that in it “Just as I am” made its 
first public appearance. 

In 1834 she undertook the editorship of 
the Christian Remembrancer Pocket Book, an 
annual publication. To this charge she 
devoted a large proportion of her time, and 
in the pages of this little volume appeared 
the choicest fruits of her heart and pen. Her 
method of work is thus stated in a letter 
to her sister: “I set myself diligently to 
transcribe a paper of three sides of writing 


_for our Pocket Book. . .. They are the 


character of our Saviour. . . . From Bowdler 
and Tersteegen I have selected enough for 
the manuscript, and now I am going to com- 
pose a few sacred lines to insert between the 
two papers, which will be a refreshing change 
of employment, for I have been writing for 
two hours. I have been walking about for a 
little exercise, and composed the lines I 
wished, which, I think, you will like. .... 
The text I took for my motto is 2 Cor. iii. 
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18, and if I do not deceive myself, they were 
from my heart as well as from my pen.” 
She held the office of editor of the Christian 
Remembrancer for a period of twenty-five 
years, during which time the sale of the 
volume considerably increased. 

In 1837 “Hymns for a Week” was 
privately printed; but surreptitious copies 
of the book being circulated by an individual 
who claimed it as his own composition, obliged 
the authoress to have it published in her own 
name. Another volume made its appearance 
under the title of ‘‘ Hours of Sorrow,” and 
contained much of her most heartfelt work. 

In 1845 increasing physical weakness com- 
pelled her to seek a home in Torquay. Here 
she resided for upwards of fourteen years. 
“The exquisite scenery just suited her 
poetical taste,” her sister and companion 
writes, “‘and though she was again and again 
confined to the house by illness, she was 
never weary of feasting her eyes on the 
lovely landscape spread before her window.” 

In 1869 she had a severe inflammatory 
attack, and her recovery was despaired of. 
She rallied again, however, but never after 
left her room. The remaining two years of 
her life were devoted entirely to devotional 
exercises. She was aware that the end was 
not far distant; her life was gradually 
slipping away, and at last, on September 
22nd, in the eighty-first year of her age, 
without a struggle, she died. 

To him whose hopes are no higher than 
earth, the teachings of sorrow are hard in- 
deed. He derives no consolation from the 
thought that these things are as nothing to 
the glory that is to follow ; to him life is the 
all and death the end—a desert bounded by 
an abyss. But for the soul of Charlotte 
Elliott these gloomy conditions were re- 
versed ; truly she “learnt in suffering what 
she taught in song”; but the process was a 

culiar, and the result an exceptional one. 

er songs are not peevish railings against 
fate; they are not prompted by sorrow 
itself, but by the hope that, to a soul like 
hers, arises from sorrow ; her sufferings, far 
from teaching her to despair, had taught her 
to hope; they inspired her with a divine 
optimism ; they filled her with assurances of 
a blessed hereafter. A calm, satisfied faith 
is their most characteristic note ; her physical 
weakness constituted her spiritual strength. 
Perfect trust is an instinct of perfect help- 
lessness; it is human to rely, first of all, 
upon self, and it is not until we have learnt 
how weak we are, that we turn our eyes to 
that which is stronger. Conscious of her 
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own feebleness, Charlotte Elliott had learnt 
to trust and be still. The poem with which 
her name is chiefly associated is an example. 
This “almost heaven-inspired hymn” (as it 
has been called) could hardly have been 
written by a robust person—certainly not 
by an insincere one; it is the cry of con- 
scious weakness and worthlessness; it 
breathes a spirit of complete self-abandon- 
ment and self-effacement—“ Just as I am,” 
—it is the very perfection of faith! 

Her other well-known poem, “Thy will be 
done,” is scarcely less noteworthy in this 
respect :— 

“ Should grief and sickness waste away 
My life in premature decay, 


My Father! still I strive to say, 
‘ Thy will be done!’ 
s - * 7 
“ Renew my will from day to day, 
Blend it with Thine, and take away 


All that now makes it hard to say, 
‘Thy will be done!’” 


A like spirit of earnestness and devout- 
ness breathes through the poem entitled 
“The Hour of Prayer” :— 


“ Blest is that tranquil hour of morn, 
And blest that hour of solemn eve, 
When, on the wings of prayer up-born, 
The world I leave ; 


‘* For then a day-spring shines on me, 
Brighter than morn’s ethereal glow, 
And richer dews descend from Thee 
Than Earth can know. 


= — > — 
“ Lord! till I reach yon blissful shore, 
No privilege so dear shall be, 


As thus my inmost soul to pour 
In prayer to Thee.” 


She had deeply felt the realities of Chris- 
tianity ; her religion was not an accomplish- 
ment merely—it was the grand essential of 
her life, it was an inspiration, not an orna- 
ment. Instead of religion being made the 
servant of genius, genius, in her case, was the 
handmaid of religion. 

It will have been observed that simplicity 
is one of her most notable characteristics ; 
but there is often a stateliness in her verse 
that thrills us like a trumpet :— 


“ Then to swell the grand procession, 
May we haste without a fear! 
While enriched by our accession, 

Sweeter anthems greet thine ear. 


* Then may my white robe be stainless, 
May my lamp shed light around, 
E’en without a spot and blameless, 
May I at that hour be found!” 


Despite its one defective rhyme, we ven- 
ture to think that such poetry should not be 
overlooked. 

As another example of this exalted style 
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“WHEN THE SHIP COMES HOME.” 


her “Christmas Hymn” (evidently inspired 
by Milton’s Nativity ode) may be quoted :— 


“ Ne’er since the world began 
Music so sweet to man 
Sounded abroad ; 
On that auspicious morn, 
Changing our state forlorn, 
Christ as a babe was born, 
Jesus the Lord. 


“ Well might the tidings “oy 
Waken your harps ot go. 
-Chorus resell ates 
Sweet rang your min: 
‘Glory to God on high!’ 
* Peace on earth,’ amnesty, 
* Good will towards men!’ ” 


Her ode “On an early Violet” recalls 
Burns in his most joyous moments :— 


“ *Mid leafless shrubs, on the cold earth 
Rises thy soft and beauteous form, 
Familiar even from thy birth 
With many a storm. 


“ There, blooming in thy lonely bed, 
Enfolded in thy mantle green, 
Thy solitary sweets are shed, 
Unknown, unseen. 


“ Yet could the balmiest breath of May 
To thee one added charm have lent ? 
Could brighter tints thy leaves inlay, 
Or sweeter scent !” 


And the sonnet entitled “Summer Evening 


_ by the Sea-side” is not unworthy of Words- 


worth or of Keats :— 
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“ Radiant and fair, smiled ocean, sky, and strand; 
Only to live and gaze on them seemed bliss! 
The rippling silver waves stole on to kiss, 
As if in sport, the smooth and glittering sand ; 
Soft blew the southern breezes, freshening bland ; 
While in the west, sheeting with gold the abyss, 
The sunset showed a lovelier world than this, 
And tipt each sail like skiffs from fairy land. 
A fulness of delight my soul o’erpowered— 
And while with thrilling ecstasy 
Methought, if o’er this earth such are showered, 
Oh, to what heights of rapture will be raised 
Each spirit destined for that pure abode, 
Where, throned in glory, dweils the Triune God.” 


With the more difficult metres she is equally 
successful :— 
“* Tt must be so; the hopes of youth, the schemes gay Fancy 


wove, 
The fictions we believed as truth, must all delusive ‘ 


And e’en in manhood’s riper day, with wisdom for our 


guide, 
The prop selected for our stay, oft proves a reed when tried. 
* It must be so; our hours of bliss, like a sweet April gleam, 
Just smile on such a world as this, then vanish like a 


dream ; 

Hope’s Iris, with its beauteous braid, melts in the clouds it 
wreathes, 

Joy’s roseate flower begins to fade, e’en while its fragrance 
breathes.” 

Quotations might be multiplied, but enough 
has been said to satisfy the most jealous that 
Charlotte Elliott was a poet of no mean 
genius. That her writings are so far un- 
known is due to one of those unaccounta- 
bilities of popular favour that, whilst apotheo- 
sizing the banal, consigns true merit to the 
outer darkness of oblivion. 
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LAD airs of morn are blowing, blowing— 
Winds that are living and free— 
And the harbour boats are coming, going, 
Over the ruffled sea ; 
And I know that somewhere, with canvas 
flowing, 
Is a ship that belongs to me. 


All my days I am looking, longing, 
Over the restless foam, 
Where the hasty waves come leaping, throng- 


ing 
In the daybreak or the gloam ; 

And I wait with a sense of weary wronging 
For the ship that comes not home. 


The fondest prayers that I have been say- 
ing 
Perhaps will answered be— 
No more of watching and anxious staying 
Here by the sighing sea— 
No more of toiling, or grief, or praying, 
When my ship comes home to me. 


For while I am waiting, little knowing 
What the ship of mine will bear, 
It will furl its canvas, lightly flowing, 
Close to the harbour-stair ; 
And wherever it goes I must then be going, 
With the ship that awaits me there. 
ARTHUR L, SALMON. 











THE RELIGION OF GLADNESS. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tae Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “0, who will show me Jesus Christ?” * 
Lesson: John i. 1—12. 
Text: “Rejoice and be exceeding glad.” 


IS no persons live their truest, 
grandest, and best life until 
they know a religion which 
is joy and gladness to them 
(for joy is a conqueror, and 
true and noble life is a con- 
quest over things as they 
seem), I am going to speak to you a while 
on how and why true religion is joyous and 
lad. 

r I remember when I was a child that I had 
to learn the Catechism. One thing in it, 
indeed the first thing in it, was that to know 
God and to enjoy Him forever was the chief 
end of man. 

So far, the lesson of my catechism was 

ood. 

Another thing in it was that God was in 
three persons—Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
—and I remember the great perplexity which 
this thought gave me. And I explained it 
to myself. I thought that my father, who 
was strict, rather stern indeed in some of 
his moods, would stand for the Father, and 
my mother, who was my refuge and help in 
the time of trouble which came to me by 
some of my father’s moods, would stand for 
the Son. But I was much perplexed by the 
question where to find what might stand for 
the Holy Ghost. I found some one which in 
my childish mind answered even to this. But 
it was an unhappy picture I fixed on. My 
young mind had come to conceive of “ Holy” 
as something more strict and more stern than 
even my father; and “Ghost,” alas! had the 
common meaning. It was something fright- 
ful. This figure was a melancholy and cheer- 
less one, and altogether my childish idea of 
God was not a very joyous nor a helpful 
one. 

This was when my mother had ceased to 
tell the stories of the life of Jesus which she 
so loved to tell when her children were 
gathered round her in an evening. She had 
gone away to heaven. 

Happily, I grew up to read the stories of 
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the Gospels, and, no longer dependent upon 
my small fancy for my picture of God, find- 
ing another which I could easily imagine and 
which was a delightful one, I found how 
wrong my young ideas had been. 

It was years after that I found that lovely 
life of pity, of pardon, of tenderness, and 
gladness which had once been lived here 
among men, was all the Trinity inone. And 
my heart cleaved to it with greater affection 
with every fresh knowledge that that was 
the one living and true God. 

And how grand was the thought that He 
who sought no good but our good, and was 
lowly and homely enough to be precious 
and beloved to the youngest, humblest and 
simplest of men, was the very image of the 
great God. 

He passed many sad hours, but sad only 
because the people He mixed with, who were 
all His own—His own like sheep are a 
shepherd’s own; like children are their 
mother’s own; His own because He so loved 
them—did not think so, and did not love 
Him ; they were so hard-hearted. He went 
side by side with them, doing them good, all 
because they were so dear to Him, yet they 
did not even feel themselves His. He was 
sad because He came to His own, as you 
might go to your own mother who would 
not own you, and looked at you insensible 
and cold. If such a thing happened to you 
just as you deeply, frankly loved that 
mother, your love would be disappointed 
and broken-hearted, and you would probably 
cry. So people, though Jesus greatly loved 
them, seemed frozen towards Him, and He 
wept. 

Love, denied all its consolation, that was 
the pain and sorrow of Jesus. 

And these people whipped and killed Him. 
As I read of this, I could have laid down at 
His cross and have died of heart-sickness. 

But still I read on, and I found that this 
same Jesus still lived, and that He was still 
just what He had been, that His soul had 
never yielded or given way to the harsh, 
miserly-hearted and wicked treatment it had 
received, that He still loved us all, and still 
needed and longed to be loved by us all. 

Then the great thought dawned, this Jesus 
was the same as the Father. Having seen 
what this Jesus was here on earth, I had 
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seen what the Father is there in heaven. 
“He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” 
So Jesus Himself tells us. He and the 
Father, He says, are one! 

So Jesus took the place of my kind, noble 
father. That was a beautiful change. 

And that same Jesus, He, too, stood for 
the Son. I did not need my mother now. 
Her patient tenderness was displaced by a 
patience and tenderness to which hers, dear 
soul, seemed almost poor indeed. 

And as for the Holy Ghost, with that 
Jesus was filled. That it was which looked 
out of His kind eyes, spoke in His winning 
voice, touched in His healing hand, broke 
out in the blessings which He smiled and 
fell in His tears. It was just because He 
had no will but the will of the Holy Spirit, 
that He was that humble, homely com- 
panion, that He was so beloved by the chil- 
dren, so precious to the true and simple- 
hearted. The Spirit descended upon Him, 
and, all His life long, it found its home in 
Him, and gave Him the never-failing smile 
of welcome of the poor and the sick. It was 
in the bosom into which children loved to 
clamber, which made them so pretty and 
bright whilst they were sitting on His knee. 
The Holy Ghost became a most cheerful and 
blissful thought. 

It was then that the morning broke over 
my first rather dull and barren idea of God 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. I had no 
longer need of parts of the Godhead. Jesus 
was the fulness of it. 

I never tried any more to think out what 
God is. It was needless and useless to do 
so now. Knowing Jesus and being true to 
Him, I knew all that could be known. And 
how much that is. Reading of Him from 
childhood to old age, we should never come 
to the end of learning Him, or the truth, the 
worth, the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God of which He is full. 

And a humble, homely glory it is. It is 
not there to write about or to speak about. 
It is for the eyes to see, the heart to know 
and to feel. 

Until then I was lost in the darkness, and 
was missing my way to God and to my home 
with Him. 

You have heard the words “a lost soul.” 
Let me tell you a short story of a lost man. 
On a moor in North Yorkshire—a vast tract 
of open rough country, without fields, houses, 
hedges, roads, or trees—some winters ago, a 
man was found dead in the snow. Return- 
ing from the market, he had lost himself. 
The snow had fallen so thickly as to ob- 
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literate the road. Whilst the dim twilight 
lasted he could guide his feet by the land- 
marks he knew. But darkness fell before 
he had guided himself far enough. Then all 
his helps were hidden; every trace of his 
way home was gone. 

His wife lighted a candle and put it in the 
window to shine out into the darkness, but 
he was not in the place where he could see 
it. One glimpse of its brightness seen by 
him would have shown him his way. But 
though it was shining he never set eye upon 
it. It was no avail. Wearied out and frozen, 
he lay down and died. 

In the morning the trail of his footsteps 
was found. He had been on the right road 
and off it, and on again and off it again, a 
score of times, and, when he died, was not far 
from home. From a bit of rising ground, 
only a few steps away, he could have scen 
the light, and the strength and patience of a 
great joy would have come to him and 
sustained him. It would have new-made his 
~ i guided him home, and have saved his 
ife. 

That is just the case with me, and many 
a little child of God is a lost child, wanting 
to find Him and home with Him, but not 
doing so. 

That lighted candle is as good an image as 
you can have of Jesus. He is the light of 
the world of God-seekers. In His light the 
lost road, and the lost soul and home are 
all found. 

Stay your mind on Him, let nothing stir 
you from the sight of Him, or hide Him from 
your sight, then you will rejoice in God and 
be exceeding glad. You will enjoy Him for 
ever. 


SECOND EVENING. 

Opening Ilymn; ‘‘ Guide of the feet of Jesus.” 
Lesson: Matt. iii. 13—17. 

Text; “The glory of God in the face of Jesus.” 


Nor catechisms alone, but many other 
books besides, hinder children finding their 
true God. 

Even the Bible contains many pictures of 
God which, taken by themselves, do this. 
Now He is folded in bright sun clouds and 
in black thunders and tempests. Again, He 
is portrayed in the armour of a warrior, 
the crown of gold and chariot of aking. He 
fights battles and dwells in palaces. Then 
He is a good shepherd folding His weary 
lambs to His bosom, and as a sad-smiling 
mother comforting her child in its sickness. 
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But underneath the folds of royalty and 
storms, dwelling in the palace of the heavens, 
beats the same heart which beats beneath 
the plainer, homelier dress of the shepherd 
in the desert pastures, and the mother in the 
little dark room tending her tiny invalid. 
The same compassions, tendernesses, loves, 
free from all selfishness, full of all beautiful- 
ness, inspire all His ways. And it is this 
grand truth that Jesus makes both clear and 
certain. 

Life is full of changes. Thunders may 
peal in heaven and the earth shake and 
tremble. Then the sun may shine and peace 
and brightness be everywhere. By-and-by 
the thunder and the trembling come again. 
We should say, “Never mind. The same 
great God is in all, and all is right.” 

The character of God, my child, never 
changes. He was in the beginning what He 
is now. And we must think of Him as 
having a place in all changes—now dark, now 
bright, now sad, now joyous—which are hap- 
pening. For ever, behind all, God is the 
same—has the same thought and feelings 
towards men. If we are to be strong, and 
wise and happy in everything, we must all 
passionately, blindly, and forever stick to 
that. 

And Jesus it is who makes us see what 
those thoughts and feelings are. He gives us 
just the glimpse we need of what is God’s 
deep hidden self. Especially is that glimpse 
needed by us, and precious to us while our 
hearts are young. 

A frightening God is not the true God— 
is not God at all. 

I have read the story of a great Roman 
who was a warrior, and who had a wife and 
child. One day this man had to leave his 
home, to go out to meet his country’s enemy, 
to conquer them and drive them away. He 
dressed in his warrior’s suit and went out to 
lead his soldiers. When he was ready to 
start his wife went out to him, taking their 
little child for him to say good-bye to them. 
But when she lifted up the child to its father 
it drew back and screamed, it almost fainted 
with fear. The father saw what was the 
matter and lifted his helmet off. At once 
the child changed. Its little heart quick with 
fear became filled with joy. 

“Oh, it’s father!” it said to itself in its 
own little dumb way. Its tears dried, smiles 
came, and all was well. 

That is just a picture of a child with a 
frightening idea of God. With some of the 
pictures of God I had given to me when a 
child I remember being at times filled with 
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dread. Yet all the while I was His child, 
His dear child. But He was covered up in 
mail, and I did not know Him for my 
Father. 

But Jesus lifted up the hiding helmet and 
lifted up the light of His countenance ; 
and when I had seen it, for dread came peace 
and joy, and all was well. God may wear 
His helmet now, and hide His face behind it, 
Iam not frightened at that. I know what 
His face is, I have seen its love, and know 
that it is there, and can never forget it. 
My faith goes where I cannot see, and I take 
heart. Even as the Man of War, God is my 
Father. 

Now this is just what I want you all to 
understand and know and enjoy. God is 
often pictured to you in ways which are 
feared, sometimes dreaded by you, as He 
was pictured to me when I was a child— 
the preacher I heard then was always put- 
ting before me God’s powers and sternness. 
And, like the little child of the warrior, I 
was frightened. Yet it was the God who 
loved me as truly as the warrior loved his 
child. But, for all that, I was frightened at 
Him, and dreaded to fall into His hands, in- 
stead of longing to do so. 

It was not until I went—where I want 
you all to go—to Jesus of Nazareth to read 
about, and to see Him, and to trust Him when 
He says, “He that hath seen Me hath seen 
the Father,” that I came to have thankful 
peace in God. Then I rejoiced in His ways, 
and was glad that the world is ruled by 
Him, and that I am His own, His own child, 
loved and cared for with more than a father’s 
tenderness. 

* To little children Jesus gave 
The gift all gifts above— 

In simple, homely, daily ways 
The picture of God’s love. 


“ No arms were ever strong and kind 
And safe in which to be, 
As those which Jesus threw around 
That child upon His knee, 


“ No face was light and warm as that 
On which those children looked, 
Whom the disciples frowned upon 
And angrily rebuked, 


* No king is loved as He who once 
By Olivet came down; 
While glad young hands bright banners waved 
Young hearts devised a crown. 


“ IT may not look upon that face— 
I often wish I might— 
But still I know that if I could 
I, too, should love the sight. 


“ T may not feel those loving arms 
Nor sit upon that knee, 
And yet I know the joy they gave 
They still would give to me.” 


Believe me, dear child, all ugly thoughts 
of a God are untrue thoughts of God. The 
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living and true God is love, perfect love, and 
to know Him is to lose all fear. His love 
casts it out of us, and puts peace, and hope, 
and joy in its place. 

When what is said to you about God is by 
people who talk about Him without taking 
notice of what the lovely life of Jesus says 
of Him, pray remember the story of the war- 
rior who frightened his own dear, trustful 
child—until his helmet was up. 

It is Jesus who lifts the helmet up, and 
shows to us that kind glory for ever in His 
face, which is our light, and hope, and joy. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ All heaven was in the children.” 
Lesson: Matt. viii. 1—10. 


Text; ‘* Forbid them not.”’ 


THERE are many fair and noble things to 
be seen in the disciples and apostles of Jesus. 
But there is no reason whatever in all these 
fair and noble things why they should be 
our teachers whilst we have One fairer and 
more noble and more beautiful than any of 
them, or all of them put together. 

They were only good and great as they 
were like Jesus—just as the stars are only 
bright as they are like the moon and the sun. 
And as we do not want the stars to light us 
when the sun is shining, we find the sun 
enough ; so when Jesus is our teacher we do 
not need any man, however good and great, 
to teach us. 

I have told you about forbidding views of 
God to a child which may be got out of 
eatechisms, and forbidding views to a child 
which may even be got out of the books of 
the Bible, now let me tell you what forbid- 
ding views even of Jesus His own apostles 
once gave. 

One day some children with their mothers 
came to see Jesus. Their mothers wanted 
them to know the dear life, to look into His 
face, to feel His hands upon their heads, and 
to have His blessing. 

It was a very busy and anxious time with 
Jesus; busy because He had so many things 
yet to say to His disciples before His death. 
He was to live only a few more days on 
earth. It was when He was on His way to 
Jerusalem, where He was to be put to death 
by His enemies there. 

In the midst of this last journey of His 
life His disciples got to quarrelling about 
who, when Jesus wag gone, should be the 

reatest. That was just over. It had been 
settled that when Jesus was gone His dis- 
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ciples were to think of a little child as the 
greatest, and of men who were most childlike 
as the next greatest. 

Amongst the greatest of the great they 
must think not of the well and rich little child 
but the ill and poor one, that which was cold 
and hungry and sick. Helplessness was to be 
their earthly king when Jesus had gone away. 

There were, however, very many other 
things to be said to the disciples, and there 
were many misunderstandings amongst them 
to be cleared up, and many duties to be told 
them, and the time was short. 

Jesus, too, was just then much troubled in 
spirit. 

His disciples kept close to Him, filled with 
wonder and anxiety, and pressing business to 
be done speedily, or not to be done at all. 

It was whilst all this was going on that 
these mothers brought their children to 
Jesus. And the disciples frowned at them, 
told them to go away, and perhaps helped 
them to do so by pushing them. What they 
said and did was forbidding. 

The little children only knewtheir mothers’ 
simple, homely idea of Jesus. To those 
mothers, He was a kind stranger. They 
knew Him enough to wish their children to 
know Him too, and to be sure that He would 
be glad to let them know Him, and would 
be pleasant and kind to them. It would be 
something for them to enjoy for a moment 
and to remember all their life. That was all, 
but that was enough. 

But the disciples, they had grown past 
such simple ideas of Jesus. To them He 
was a great official, the Christ, the Son of 
God, the Prophet that was to come, the 
Saviour that was to die. 

And how, they thought, could so great a 
personage be bothered with little children ! 
They, woo, were, in a way, great by their 
connection with Him. They, too, were anxi- 
ous and busy, and had much to hear, to say, 
and to do, and time was short. The end of 
all their chances was at hand. 

And so, without consulting Jesus, they did 
as they would be done by. They said you 
cannot come here now, go away with you. 

Poor fussy men, they fancied Jesus must 
be like themselves, and they could only think 
of children just then as an intrusion, a dis 
turbance, a vexation of spirit. And, indeed, 
that is just what the children were at sucha 
time to themselves. 

They did not know that there was no 
place for fuss and impatience in the Son of 
God. They cid not understand that God's 
thoughts are not as man’s thoughts, nor His 
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ways as man’s ways. So they misunderstood 
Jesus and misrepresented Jesus, and put a 
forbidding face—their own face—for the 
face of Jesus. The children saw the apostle’s 
face, but they were not allowed to see the 
face of Jesus. The apostles’ faces drove them 
away from Jesus. 

Still more. The apostles, though they had 
only just heard it from Jesus’ own lips, did 
not believe and feel that children were to 
Jesus what he wished them and ordered 
them to be to them. He had the tender- 
ness of a father for them. And the near 
approach of death could not change it. 

The apostles were angry with these little 
precious and beloved treasures of Jesus, and 
Jesus was angry with the apostles—angry 
because they pained children ; angry because 
having been so long time with Him, and 
having called Him Christ and the Son of 
God and the Prophet that was to come, and 
all sorts of great names, they did not know 
Him yet. His deepest heart was still hidden 
from them. 

“Let the children come,” He said, and 
the children came. 

Now thousands of people much less ac- 
quainted with Jesus than those apostles 
were, stand to children for a Jesus they 
never are allowed to see. And they are for- 
bidding. But such people, whatever their 
name and rank may be, are as false to Jesus 
as those apostles were false to Him, and they 
are as painful to Jesus as they are painful to 
children, just like those apostles were. 

The call of Jesus comes through them all : 
“ Suffer little children to come unto Me.” 

Only when you are brought to Jesus, to 
see Him, to know His look, His voice, His 
ways, can you understand God, and then 
your own place in the heart of God will win 
for Him a like place in your own heart. 

Jesus is never forbidding. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn : “‘ Last among the names which Jesus.” 
Lesson: Luke vii. 36—50. 
Text: ‘“‘No man knoweth the Father but the Son, and he to 
whom the Son will reveal Him.’” 

THE beginning of all real joy in God is to 
get fast hold of this saying of Jesus, “ No 
man knoweth the Father but the Son,” and 
to forever hold by it. 

The blunders which are made by men, 
by good men, who speak about Him are very 
many, and to children are very serious. 

Good as Peter they may be, but you will 
remember that Paul withstood Peter to the 
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face. Even though Peter was a much greater 
authority than Paul, Paul did that with him. 

Peter, you will remember, was called 
the rock on which Jesus would build His 
Church. No preacher since the days of 
Jesus—and those days are long, long ago 
—had ever such high words spoken of him 
as were spoken of Peter. Peter knew Jesus 
“from the beginning” of Jesus’ life ; and, 
when He was grown up, Jesus lived with 
Peter in Peter’s house. Nobody among all 
the acquaintances of Jesus was so intimate 
with Jesus as was Peter. Yet Peter, good 
and favoured as he was, was only a good 
man, a glorious man, an inspired man, but 
only a man. He could not be more than 
a man, and Paul withstood him to the face 
because, as Paul thought, he was to be 
blamed. 

The best, the greatest, the wisest of 
men, are, after all, only men. They may 
tell you their thoughts, but they are only 
men’s thoughts, and often enough they are 
God’s thoughts. 

The one and only chosen of God to teach, 
to lighten, and guide the world, is Jesus. 
Raised above every man, above every crea- 
ture, man, or angel or archangel, is Jesus, 
and Jesus only. “No man knoweth the 
Father but the Son.” 

No other name named, however distin- 
guished in all the books of the Bible; no 
other name, however highly exalted in all 
the Churches of all lands and creeds; no 
other name raised high in all Heaven, save 
the name of Jesus, is the guarantee of truth 
about God. 

When men come to faith in Jesus and 
never believe in any one else, then they have 
joined the angels who amid shouts and 
acclamations escorted Jesus to the throne of 
truth and life in Heaven when He returned 
from earth. 

Why, think you, do I say all this to you ? 
Simply because I want you to rejoice in 
God. 1 want you to live the truest, the 
best, and the happiest life possible to you, 
and you cannot do this without knowing 
God, and you cannot know God except by 
seeing and understanding the spirit which 
was in Jesus—spoken in all the words, lived 
in all those deeds of His fair life and death. 
—That is why. 

And this is all true of all your life: as 
true of childhood as it is of youth, and of 
manhood, and of old age. Your childhood’s 
little store of thoughts of God must be 
derived from the many grand pictures of 
God which are in the life and ways of Jesus. 
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If you are to live childhood through with 
thoughts of God a joy to you and not a 
pang, you must have no other. 

Your store will be small; but take care 
that it has nothing in it which you do not 
find in the Gospel stories. It will be simple ; 
but take care that it istrue to that pure, 
kind, fair life which won the eyes and hearts 
of little children, and laid its hands on them 
and blessed them. 

Never, never, think anything of God and 
a child that you could not think of Jesus 
and a child. Whatever else you do, keep 
a stubborn faith in the truth that what Jesus 
thinks of children the Father thinks of chil- 
dren. The Father and Jesus are alike. 
That is the first of duties and the simplest, 
and the most golden and happy of them 
all. 

The name of God, whether spoken in a 
pulpit or written in a book, is to be filled up 
with its meaning from what is seen in Jesus. 
Your duty, my child, is to make straight for 
Jesus. Open one of the Gospels about Him. 
If He is indoors with some of His friends, 
knock at the door and go in and look at 
Him and listen to Him. If He is in the 
street, on the shore, or in the desert, join 
the crowd there, look into His face and 
listen to Him, and fill in the name God with 
what you see and hear, and feel of Jesus; 
say to yourself simply, firmly, thankfully, 
“ Only such thoughts of God are true.” 

And put this stubborn faith by for use in 
all your future life. You belong to the 
kingdom of Heaven, and so long as you live 
you must stand up bravely for your king, 
and live worthily and happily under His 
reign. 

But this you can never do unless you 
abide faithful to the one revealer of God 
who once lived under the blue sky of Galilee 
and trod its field paths and village streets. 

Alas, my ‘dear child, that I should have 
to tell you so; but there are all sorts of 
thoughts of God spoken in pulpits and 
written in books which are not true. I heard 
some of them when I was achild, as you are ; 
and have heard them at times ever since, 
and when you are a little older you teo may 
hear them. What I want you to do is to 
believe in Jesus and to withstand anybody 
and everybody whoever says of the ways 
and character of God what is not true of 
the way and the character of Jesus. The 
light and truth is in all abundance in Him. 

Pray remember this. Nothing is in God 
except it is also in Jesus. And no man 
knows God except Jesus; without the en- 
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lightening of Jesus, the wisest, the cleverest, 
the greatest of men know no more of the 
character of God than the bat which flies in 
the dark knows of the sun and the stars in the 
far-off heavens. And the wisest wisdom is 
to know just this. Our wisdom is that we 
know our ignorance. 

It will help you, perhaps, to remember 
this if I tell youa story. ‘There was a man 
in Greece whose name was Socrates; the 
people in Greece regarded him as the wisest 
man in their land. But Socrates said, “ No, 
I am not wise ; I know nothing.” And they, 
wanting to consult a wise man, went, the 
story goes, to the Oracle, something to which 
they applied to guide them. 

“Who is the wisest man in Greece?” they 
asked. 

‘‘Socrates,” was the answer. 

“But Socrates says he knows nothing,” 
they replied. 

“In that he knows nothing he is like 
everyone else,” said the Oracle. “All men 
know nothing, and Socrates among them is 
the only one who knows that.” 

Socrates, you see, was wise in just one 
thing, he knew his ignorance. 

When we are speaking of God we are wise 
when we know how totally ignorant we are. 
“No man,” says Jesus, “ knoweth who the 
Father is,” then he added, “ but the Son and 
He to whom the Son will reveal Him.” 

Let us then be happy He has declared 
that the Father is the same as that soul of 
His which blessed the children in the play- 
grounds, on the roads, and in the houses of 
Galilee, with a father’s tenderness, and led 
their little lives by the knowledge of Him 
to the threshold of heaven. 


FIFTH EVENING. 
Opening IIlymn: “‘ There is one God, a living God.” 
Lesson: Luke xv. 11—32, 
Text: ‘‘ The joy of the Lord is your strength.” 


I WANT now to speak to you of the great 
power there is in thankful, joyous views of 
God. 

I have not taxed your patience through 
all these evenings merely to teach you facts 
and ideas. I want you to be strong and 
brave. And you cannot be all this without 
God. You must pass your lives together. 
Spend thoughtful and happy hours in His 
presence and in ways which you both love, 
then, when trials and temptations come, you 
will find a store of strength which will give 
you victory and peace through them all, and 
a bit of real heaven on earth. 
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Let me tell you what wonderful things are 
in a joyous knowledge of God. 

During the French Revolution very terrible 
and very wicked things were done. Rich 
people were hated, and so were pious people ; 
and when the mob got hold of either of these 
sorts of people they delighted to put them to 
death. The mob thought that they both 
oppressed the poor, and in the name of the 
poor and for better days for their land the 
mob put them to death. 

It was early on a bright summer’s morning 
that six pious women, who loved to pray for 
their country, were dragged from their beds 
by their rude enemies, were led to prison, 
and from thence to the court of infamous 
judges who sat there, and condemned to be 
executed by the guillotine. The guillotine 
was a machine-worked knife, by which the 
victim was beheaded. It was a horrible 
death. 

They were condemned because they loved 
God, a God in which their enemies did not 
believe. And so often had bad things been 
done by people in power, who professed to 
believe in God, that they fancied that it was 
an evil thing to believe in Him. 

These women believed in him, but they 
had done no man harm. They were young, 
and happy and good; but they were con- 
demned to death. 

One of the condemned, on hearing her 
terrible sentence, fainted. But soon she 
recovered, and apologised to her companions. 
She was faint for want of food. They had 
been denied breakfast. Then they all stood 
peacefully together and thanked their judges 
tor their sentence. ‘We depart to be with 
our Lord,” they added. 

Then they were all hurried out of the 
court to the waggon which was to convey 
them to the place where they were to be put 
to death. 

They had been denied food or water in 
their prison, and now begged for a bit of 
bread from their gaolers. They longed not 
to faint when the crowd should stand to 
watch them die. In exchange for one of the 
ladies’ cloaks one gave them a few cakes of 
chocolate, which were divided all round. 

As they proceeded through the streets 
they smiled on the people who stood staring 
at them, smiles with the sweetness of a bless. 
ing in them. 

There were other prisoners in the waggon 
being driven to the same place of death. To 
these they spoke of the bright home above, 
the dear mercy of God, and did what they 
could to cheer them with their own great 
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peace. Some of these bantered, some scoffed, 
some sat still, sullen and afraid. 

It was three miles to the place of execution. 
As they went they sang the grand hymns, 
“‘O Saviour of the World,” and “ We praise 
Thee, O God.” 

Touched by the sweet music they heard 
and the sweeter faces of the singers, and 
their great fortitude, the people who lined 
the streets were hushed into awe and still- 
ness. Such holy sounds and sights were 
strange to Paris then. 

“Isn’t it wonderful!” people said to one 
another in a soft, hushed voice. 

Some were so moved that they covered 
their faces and turned away from the sight, 
and wept with something more than sorrow. 

At length the three miles’ ride was ended, 
and the condemned people alighted from the 
waggon opposite to the machine which was 
speedily to end their life on earth. There 
they joined together in singing “Come, Holy 
Spirit.” 

Even the brutal executioners and gaolers 
seemed undone by the unusual beauty of the 
scene. For not a hand was laid on them to 
lead them to their fate till the last words of 
their hymn had died away. 

Then, in the stillness that followed, one 
by one, they were taken to the scaffold, and 
one by one—their comrades, till it was their 
turn to lie under the fatal knife, watching— 
they were executed, each as she went pro- 
nouncing a blessing on the men who did the 
fatal deed. And the wild rabble around 
them was hushed at the sight of them. 

They loved God and rejoiced in Him, and it 
was the rapture of faith, the glimmering of 
the light and glory of God in the faces of 
His loving and happy children which did this. 

Happily we have no chance of a fate like 
theirs. But we have a chance of a strength 
like theirs, and it is in joy in the Lord that 
it is found. 

None are friendless, none are homeless, 
nor can any fear if they know God as He is. 
They enjoy Him, and in His joy is great 
strength of heart. 

Especially is this true of a child. To “all 
people,” but to children above all is the 
message of Jesus about God “ glad tidings of 
great joy "— 

** How good are the tidings that children 
Found Jesus and gladness the same; 


Wherever they saw Him or heard Him, 
Their lips were aglow with His name. 


* But gladder the tidings that Jesus 
Was like to our Father above, 
And children who loved Him were loving 
‘The ways of the Infinite Love.” 


——-— — 
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aang LT HOUGH the subscriptions and dona- 
tions given to the National Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
during the past year amounted to 
£40,000, this sum fell short of its needs 
by £6,000. We have already marshalled before the 
readers of the Sunpay Macazrve a suffering army of 
little ones, a truly sorrowful procession, yet as a 
rescued army, a truly joyful one. Can we not also 
review the same recruits as they will be years hence, 
in the full enjoyment of a healthy manhood and 
womanhood which but for the Society could never 
have been theirs, and ask the reader what the first 
procession would be without the second? Hitherto 
every case brought under notice has been investi- 
gated, and where p o:eedings have been considered 
necessary ninety-five per cent. of the prosecutions 
have ended in the conviction of the accused; but 
unless the debt is wiped off and provision can be 
made for the gradual formation of a reserve fund, 
the machinery now in perfect working order will be 
crippled and the cry of cruelly-treated children will 
go up to heaven unanswered. It is earnestly hoped, 
in a country in which there is no lack of money, 
that no case will have to be turned away through 
the Society’s funds being low. Those who are able 
and willing to send in their contributions should do 
so, marked “Special Fund,’’ to Coutts and Oo., 
Strand, London, W.C.; or to Rev. Benjamin Waugh, 
7, Harpur Street, London, W.C. 








Sir George Elvey, who was during forty-seven 
years organist at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and 
the composer of a great deal of beautiful Church 
music, gained his post when a lad of nineteen, walk- 
ing over the heads of many older men. Concerning 
his appointment Lady Elvey tells us in the “ Life,”’’ 
just issued, that ‘‘ In the evening after the trial, the 
Dean and some of the Chapter were dining with the 
King (who claimed the final vote respecting the 
appointment) and he inquired about the candidates. 
On being told that Elvey was the best, but too 
young, he replied, ‘ The best man is to have it,’ and 
when on future occasions young Elvey was spoken 
of in glowing terms, William IV. used to say, 
‘Ah! I appointed him!’ ” 





In those first decades of the century when rural 
individuality was more picturesque and pronounced 
than now, Sir George’s colleagues behind the organ 
were wont to make him understand his dependence 
upon them for the success of his playing. 





Speaking of a newly appointed organ-blower Sir 
George says, ‘‘I offered my congratulations to him, 
when he took hold of my arm and said, ‘I tell you 
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what, young man, whenever you wants wind you 
shall ’ave it !’’’ 





On another occasion, when the service had been 
changed to please some visitors, the organ-blower, 
much offended, said, ‘‘ You can play Rogers in D if 
you like, but I shall blow Attwood in 0!” 


And once again of a man ‘“‘ who having blown 
the organ for a lay-clerk’s trial applied to the 
successful candidate for a fee. The gentleman, much 
surprised, said, ‘I don’t remember you; what did 
you do for me?’ 

‘¢¢ Please, sir, I blew you in,’ the man replied.” 





A story of Rowland Hill and his treatment of 
an atheist who desired to enter upon a theological 
discussion with him is also vouched for by Dr. Elvey. 
The atheist was asked whether he believed in the 
Ten Commandments. 

“No,” he replied. 

At this Rowland Hill called a servant and quietly 
remarked, ‘‘ Show this gentleman the door, and be 
careful that he does not take anything.”’ 





It is somewhat strange that a pious, gentle bishop 
like St. Swithin, of Winchester, should be credited 
with a nature so vindictive that if for a moment he 
‘‘ christens the apples ” on the day dedicated to his 
memory it is a sign of rain on the following thirty- 
nine days. Towards the close of the Saint’s useful 
life, he, like Duke Richard II., of Normandy— 

“... Marked for his own 

Tree yo. a burial-place, 

That every foot might fall with heavier tread, 

Trampling his vileness ;”” 
and in the grave of his choice he was allowed to rest 
for a hundred years, when, to the great wrath of 
the Saint, his remains were re-interred in the place 
of honour in Winchester Cathedral; for which 
sacrilege we are supposed to feel his displeasure to 
this day. As if to disprove the popular belief con- 
nected with his name, the following statistics show 
that St. Swithin’s Day was wet in 1841, and there 
were 23 rainy days up to the 24th of August; 
in 1845, 26 rainy days; in 1851, 13 rainy days; in 
1853, 18 rainy days ; in 1854, 16 rainy days; and in 
1856, 14 rainy days. In 1842 and following years 
St. Swithin’s Day was dry, and the result was—In 
1842, 12 rainy days; 1843, 22 rainy days; in 1844, 
20 rainy days; in 1846, 21 rainy days; in 1847, 17 
rainy days; in 1848, 31 rainy days; in 1849, 20 
rainy days; in 1850, 17 rainy days; in 1852, 19 
rainy days; in 1855, 18 rainy days; in 1857, 14 
rainy days; in 1858, 14 rainy days; in 1859, 13 
rainy days; and in 1860, 29 rainy days. It thus 
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appears from the average of the foregoing twenty 
years that the greatest number of rainy days after 
St. Swithin’s Day had taken place when the 15th 
of July was dry. 





It has been said that colour blindness is more 
common amongst Quakers than any other section of 
society ; that it is much more common among men 
than women; and that it has been traced through 
five generations. The origin of scientific observation 
on the subject arose out of the debate between the 
brothers Dalton and their mother as to the colour of 
a pair of stockings which John, the Atomic Theorist, 
brought to his mother, and is not without a touch of 
humour :— 

“Thou hast brought me a pair of grand stockings, 
John,” exclaimed the Quaker dame; ‘‘ but what 
made thee fancy such a high colour? What! I 
could never go in them to meeting in town.” 

John protested that the stockings were drab. 
Jonathan was called in, and sided with brother John 
in pronouncing the goods to be of the orthodox 
colour. Then all Eaglesfield was called together, 
and the verdict of the villagers was— 

** Varra fine stuff, but uncommonly scarlety !” 





Sir George Grey, so long the leading light in New 
Zealand politics, and a great champion for the 
federation of the English-speaking people, once 
entertained at his New Zealand home a native chief 
who was coming to England to interview the 
Queen. Sir George was very anxious to set him 
an example of sobriety, a virtue for which the chief 
was not noted, and decided not to have any in- 
toxicants brought to table while his guest remained. 
The worthy statesman found this such an excellent 
thing that from that moment he banished them 
altogether, and became a firm believer and convert 
in temperance himself. 





The Dulwich High School girls have again made 
a splendid collection for the Children’s Country 
Holiday Fund (10, Buckingham Street, Strand). 
They have sent the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton £128 7s., 
which will enable at least 300 children to get a 
fortnight’s fresh air in some country cottage. 





The youthful Queen of Holland is every inch a 
child first and a sovereign afterwards. Travelling 
from Switzerland lately, the special train was 
brought to a sudden stoppage at Réhrmoos owing 
to the alarm-cord having been pulled. The railway 
officials were very much annoyed at the incident, 
which appeared to be the result of a freak on the 
part of one of the retainers. Just outside the Queen’s 
carriage, where the officials were discussing the 
matter, the travelling commissioner was heard to 
inquire— 
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‘* Who can have pulled the cord ?”” 

Her Majesty immediately popped out her head, 
and exclaimed with a good deal of concern— 

‘* It wasn't me, please !”’ 





It will no doubt astonish those who never enter 
@ pawnbroker’s shop to know that the estimated 
amount of money borrowed over the counter reaches 
£20,000,000 per annum, and that the average value 
of each pledge is as low as 4s. The small sums for 
which these 400,000,000 pawn-tickets are issued 
speak eloquently of the hard times through which 
the borrowers must pass. They consist chiefly of 
those whose occupation is uncertain; a few days’ 
wet and consequent loss of work, an accident or an 
illness, tell their tale plainly in the pawnbroker’s 
books. With a view to inquire into the working of 
the whole system, the Foreign Office and the London 
County Council are at present collecting information, 
and which it is hoped may result in an alteration in 
the rate of interest on the small loans. Even should 
an article be redeemed the day after it is pledged, a 
month’s interest has to be paid; and, writing re- 
cently, one who has investigated the subject re- 
ports :—‘‘ It is not quite fair to calculate the rates of 
interest on small pawns by the month, as a large pro- 
portion of the business is on weekly loans. Loans of 
sixpence are not uncommon in poor‘districts. Rates 
of interest as follows are of frequent occurrence in 
all large cities :— 


Loan, Period. Per cent. per annum, 
mm 6 e+ 6 OO wee. 2162 

2s. . . . Three days 5054 

1s. 6d. . Three days 676 

ls. . . . One week . 400 

ls. . « « Three days . 1014” 





This bears very unfavourable comparison with the 
Continental business carried out under the control 
of the municipal authorities. In Paris the first mont 
de piété, established in 1777, borrows money from the 
public at a fixed rate of interest of from 2 to 3 per 
cent., and not only is it self-supporting, but hasa 
sufficient surplus each year to hand over a consider- 
able amount to the Public Aid Department and the 
hospitals. This establishment thus blesses twice: 
in the first place, the poor, whom it temporarily re- 
lieves at the small rate of 6 per cent. and 1 per cent. 
duty on the value of the pledges, and the sick who 
find it necessary to get their nursing free; whilst 
when times are exceptionally distressing, the needy 
have received loans without payment of interest. 
The difference between this system and the system in 
vogue in England appears to be that while the Paris 
pawnshops exist more or less to succour the poor, in 
England their primary object is to make a large 
profit for the proprietors. Perhaps the result of the 
inquiries already referred to may put the borrowers 
on a. more advantageous footing. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I. 


- meetings of the Wesleyan Conference 
this year have been unusually interest- 
ing. Two questions of the highest im- 

= portance came up for discussion. After 
an exhaustive debate, one was settled, but only for 
the present ; the other was practically adjourned till 
next year. The first of these proposals was that, in 
cases where it might seem desirable, Chairmen of 
districts should be separated from ordinary minis- 
terial duty, and should so be set free to devote 
themselves to the service of the weaker churches 
under their charge. There was no idea of increas- 
ing their authority. The plan would have given 
them larger opportunities, but not larger powers. 
It would have enabled them to do in reality what 
they are now supposed to do, and cannot do. To 
suggest that the scheme was defeated on its merits 
would be absurd. The opposition might have 
summed up their case in a single word—‘“‘ Bishops.”’ 
These ‘‘ separated Chairmen,”’ it was urged again 
and again, whatever their constitutional functions 
might be, would inevitably assume the pre-eminence 
and the privilege of an episcopal order. They would 
form a class by themselves, superior to the rank and 
file of the Methodist ministry. Impassioned appeals 
were made to resist the proposal as an Anglican in- 
novation. Facts were useless, arguments unavail- 
ing. The name “ bishops’? had stuck, and the 
name was sufficient to ensure a victory, decisive 
indeed but not overwhelming, by a majority of 
seventy votes in a total of three hundred and sixty. 
Now that the smoke of the conflict is beginning to 
clear away, some of. those who were keenest in the 
fray must feel some doubt as to the position which 
they took. They will be conscious on reflection that 
a scheme tainted with Anglicanism would hardly 
have had Dr. Rigg, Dr. Moulton, Mr. Price 
Hughes, and Dr. Stephenson among its most pro- 
minent originators and supporters. 

The dangers and the needs, however, which de- 
mand a scheme of the kind, will not pass away, and 
before long the plan, or some other plan like it, will be 
heard of again. When the first sense of novelty has 
passed away, the scheme will have a better chance of 
being considered on its own merits. The second ques- 
tion that came before the Conference was raised by 
the action of one of the London Districts which had 
chosen @ woman, Miss Dawson, as its representa- 
tive. Till now, no woman has ever sat in Con- 
ference. No decision has been taken upon the 
point, and it is still an open question whether women 
are disqualified by sex as representatives. The 
general principle, after some discussion, was left 
undecided. A committee was appointed to go into 
the whole question and to report to the Conference 
next year. In the meantime, Miss Dawson by 
courtesy retains her seat, not without a rather ill- 
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mannered protest on the part of a small and noisy 
minority. Without venturing to discuss the matter 
in its relation to Methodist polity, we may at any 
rate point out that one argument which is of great 
service to those who refuse to allow women to take 
any part in political work and responsibility, cannot 
be used in this case. It is said that the associations 
of party politics would be found degrading and re- 
volting by all our best women. Be this as it may, 
it would be hardly reasonable to say as much about 
the influence and temper of the Wesleyan Oon- 
ference. 
1. 


Almost at the same time it was reported from 
Australia that a great step in advance has been taken 
towards the complete and final reunion of the severed 
churches of Methodism in Australasia. The Methodist 
Times describes the news as ‘‘the most important, 
the best, the happiest Methodist news” that has 
ever appeared in its columns. And indeed the occa- 
sion is one on which the superlatives may fairly be 
let loose. It is not merely absurd, but actually 
criminal, that division should exist between churches 
derived from the same source, which in essential 
doctrines and principles are really one. The distinc- 
tions between Methodism and Congregationalism, or 
between Methodism and Presbyterianism, are intelli- 
gible, and may be held to justify separation. But why 
Methodists should stand aloof, the most violent par- 
tisan would find it hard to explain. The resolutions, 
which were carried in the Australasian Conference by 
a vote of 101 to 14, make reunion permissive and not 
compulsory. ‘Those who wish to unite can do so at 
once. Those who at present prefer to remain as they 
are have full liberty todo so. But the end cannot 
be far distant. Even the Wesleyans of New South 
Wales, who seem to have been more decided in their 
antagonism than others, will find it impossible to 
resist the force of the current now steadily setting 
towards a union of homes as well as of hearts. 
When they see others throwing down the barriers 
which have far too long kept the churches estranged, 
they will not be long in following their example. 

This reference to Australia reminds us that an 
Australian Bishop, Dr. Kennion, of Adelaide, has 
been selected to fill the vacant see of Bath and Wells. 
The appointment took people by surprise. Most of 
us were locking nearer home and among more 
familiar figures for Lord Arthur Harvey’s successor. 
Some resentment has been expressed both in the 
colonies and in England at the appointment. Over 
there it is asserted, and not without some reason, 
that if colonial bishops are always suspected of keep- 
ing an eye on the chances of promotion in the old- 
country, their influence and usefulness will be 
seriously impaired. If they come merely as visitors, 
they will never win the abiding trust and affection 
of those among whom they work. To be really 
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effective in the full measure of their strength they 
must come to stay. On the other hand, among our- 
selves complaints have been heard that men, who have 
not earned their promotion here, should be brought 
back to be preferred over the heads of others. 
Several men of ability and zeal, whose names will 
readily occur to the mind, have been passed over, 
whose claims to recognition are of the strongest. 
But after all it is the best men that the Church 
needs to do its work. The Bishop of Manchester's 
remarkable success has shown the value of a larger 
knowledge of the world than that which the home 
clergy, trained within narrow limits, can ever expect 
to possess. Dr. Kennion, there is every reason to 
believe, on the testimony of those who know him 
best, and by the universal regret which his departure 
has caused among men of all Churches in his diocese, 
will be a man of the same order, if not exactly 
of the same type. Feeling in the colonies will, per- 
haps, be assuaged by the thought that such 
appointments are an effective illustration of the 
unity which binds together the parts and depend- 
encies of our empire, and that eminent service there 
is appreciated and honoured no less readily than 
service at home. 


Til. 


Turning to Eastern Asia, we find the struggle that 
began last month between China and Japan for 
supremacy in Korea still in progress. At present, 
so far as Europe is concerned, it is a struggle in the 
dark. Victories are reported and claimed by both 
sides on the same day. It is practically impossible 
to determine which way the scale of victory inclines. 
» There is some reason to believe that in the early 
stages of the war the Japanese army and fleet may 
prove the stronger. But in power of endurance 
China easily surpusses its antagonist. Its resources 
in men, and even in money, are almost illimitable. 
If it can pour its Tartar regiments through the 
mountains into Korea, in the end it cannot fail to 
exhaust the Japanese forces, better armed and 
trained though they may be, by sheer stress of 
numbers and persistency of effort. In Britain there 
is no disposition to take sides with either party. 
Some attempt has been made to lay undue import- 
ance on the sinking of a British ship carrying 
Chinese troops to the seat of war. The whole inci- 
dent, however, is wrapped in a haze of oriental 
uncertainty; and in any case, as troops were on 
board, the vessel had lost all claim to be treated as 
one belonging to a neutral Power. As yet no 
European nation has intervened in the conflict, 
but anxiety is growing daily, and fleet after fleet is 
making its way to the scene of action. It is practi- 
cally certain that neither of the two nations, if 
victorious, will be allowed to drive the other to 
extremities. The period of “ war with unlimited 
liabili'y’’—to use the Syectator’s ingenious phrase, 
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has passed away, even in Asia. Slowly but surely, 
even the unyielding East is moving onwards into a 
new phase of civilisation. With the world knit 
together as it now is, progress, however reluctant, 
is inevitable for all. 


Iv. 


Among those who have passed away fecently 
Canon Hoare is the most conspicuous. He was in 
his eighty-third year when he died. For some time | 
he had been afflicted with blindness, but even under 
such difficulties, and with the increasing infirmities 
of age, his activity had been limited rather than 
suspended. Almost to the last, as the Archbishop 
of Canterbury said, he retained his ‘‘ old war-horse 
vigour’’; his energy of utterance and his intensity | 
of conviction remained as great as in his prime. 
Canon Hoare’s early associations linked him with 
the Evangelical school of Cambridge. He inherited 
the traditions of Simeon and Carus. But while 
true to their spirit, he had a larger share of boldness 
and enterprise. Though for more than forty years 
his parish at Tunbridge Wells was the centre of his 
work, it would be difficult indeed to trace its circum- 
ference. His influence was felt in varying degree 
throughout the kingdom, and indeed beyond it; for 
he was one of the most active and influential mem- 
bers of the Church Missionary Society’s Committee, 
and through a long period had a large share ia 
shaping its general policy. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that he was one of the first men of his school 
to appear at the meetings of the Church Congress, 
and to challenge the supremacy of the High Church 
party. Among Congregationalists—and indeed far 
beyond their borders—Joshua Harrison had won 
signal honour and affection. It would not be easy 
to name any other man so universally beloved. 
Sympathy was supreme in his nature. He was as 
gentle as he was unselfish. Honour for himself he 
never sought; it was always thrust upon him. He 
did not love controversy. But he held his faith 
firmly, and if attacked, could defend it with that 
intensity of fervour which the gentlest natures often 
have in reserve. He was not one of those who 
mould the faith or control the policy of the churches 
which he served so loyally during a long life; his 
gift to them was a greater one; it was himself. As 
a man of letters, Mr. W. H. Pater held a unique 
position. He was at once a student and an artist— 
a student of the Renaissance period; an artist in 
prose. His style was too elaborate and self-con- 
scious, and preferred harmonious delicacy to incisive 
strength, but it had a real beauty of its own and the 
rare merit of seeking perfection. We cannot think 
that the influence of his teaching was helpful or 
healthy. It led men to measure the value of exist- 
ence by its thrills of emotion, and to regard all 
religion, Christianity included, as interesting forms 
of emotional experience, not as a law and an inspira- 
tion of conduct. 








